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facts behind Life Assurance. When you take out a life assurance policy you’re joint financially with 
thousands of other men and women for the security of all. You save—and you provide protection for your 
family in case you’re no longer there to do the breadwinning. Meanwhile, your money is expertly looked 
after. Money put into Life Assurance goes towards making a better life for everyone in Britain. It helps to 


provide valuable finance for industrial expansion, for new building, for all sorts of public projects. 
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“ANTHONY EE a ie and COLIN CLARK discuss British economic growth 


Anthony Crosland is M.P. (Labour) eh erin and author of 

‘ Britain’s Economic Problem’; Colin Clark is Director of the 

Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics at Oxford Univer- 

astty, and author of many books including ‘ The Conditions of 
Economic Progress’ 


Anthony Crosland: If we make almost any international » 


comparison with other countries in Europe and in other parts of 
the world, economically we seem to be growing rather too slowly 
in this country. In the nineteen-fifties our rate of economic growth 
seems to have been exceptionally slow. I don’t think anybody in 
his right mind wants to give growth overriding priority, at any 
_ kind of cost. But it seems to me, and probably to most people, 
_ that there are reasons why we ought to get a somewhat more 
rapid rate of growth in this country. It would ease the problem 
of inflation, of the balance of payments, of social spending; and 
anyway people want to get richer rather quickly in a democracy. 
ce at they want that, it is the job of the Government to help them 
peer toy it. Why do you think we are growing so comparatively slowly 
in this country? 
Colin Clark: I agree with your general position, The rate of 
growth of productivity per man-hour, which is the fundamental 
figure, is in most countries somewhere between 2 and 23 per cent. 
per year. The British figure I estimate at only 1.3 per cent. per 
year and there are no signs of accelerating. A factor which has 
_ played some part is taxation; but it is a little wide of the mark 
a _ here, because the main harm done by taxation is raising costs. 
_ I think it has some effect in checking productivity. But the failure 
‘British productivity to grow is not something which has just 
x red in ithe last ten or even twenty years; it goes right back 


slower rate of growth than most of its competitors. There was a 
period in the nineteen-twenties when we picked up again; we 
slowed down again in the nineteen-thirties; and since then we 
have had this rather slow rate of about 1.3 per cent. per annum. 

Crosland: And on the whole, apart from your historical 
point that our slow growth appeared to begin well before this 


_recent period of high taxation, it has always seemed to me, 


looking at different countries, that there is no clear correlation 
between the amount of the national income that is taken in taxa- 
tion and the rate of growth that these various countries have. 
- Clark: I agree. There is some’ relation with the rise of costs, 
but that is another matter. 
Crosland: Yes. If we agree that taxation is not the basic 
reason for our recent rather slow performance, shall we consider 


one or two other things that it might be? What about the differ-_ 


ence in rates of population increase in different countries? 

Clark: That is very important, because the best possibility 
for economies and for fruitful investment is when you have a 
rising volume of sales. We certainly see it in this country, The 
industries which have had the best productivity record are those 
where the volume of sales is going up fastest—engineering and 
chemicals, This means that, in any industrial country, population 
growth is a positive economic advantage. In comparison with 
other countries we are doing rather badly: our population growth 
is slow. It is true there are one or two European countries, such 
as France and Sweden, which have a slow population growth like 
ours, but they have a big reservoir of agricultural population to 
draw into industry. While this is going on, you get a more rapid 
expansion of industrial volume which itself is an important factor 
in productivity. 
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fie on a reservoir in n agriculture or in some other 


can increase your manufacturing population, as it were, I can see 


as a matter of logic that this must be good for growth. But it 
cannot be the only factor in it, because you can find countries with 
a rapid rate of population increase, and also drawing heavily 


year by year on the reserve of labour in agriculture, which never-_ 


theless in the last few years have not been growing spectacularly 
fast: for example, America and Canada. And this suggests that 
it may not be a necessary condition—it is clearly not a sufficient 
condition, at any rate—of rapid Pome 


Unemployment in North Asa 


Clark: In America and Canada, rate of growth per man-hour 


is 2 to 24 per cent., like Europe’s. Their trouble is steadily mount- 
ing unemployment. In this country it is clear there is little un- 
employment—there is a labour shortage in many areas—and any 
attempt to force the pace in Britain in a short period would clearly 
do harm; it would make the labour shortage worse. But American 
economists are rather gloomily coming to the conclusion that it is 
no use their trying to force the pace either, because while they 
have nearly 7 per cent. unemployment—almost entirely semi- 
skilled—any attempt to increase American industrial production 
at their stage of productivity would run into a shortage of 
technicians. 

Crosland: So that it is really a sort of structural problem 


that has to be dealt with by structural means. Many people say 


that if. we are to grow more rapidly we need more planning; 
I agree with that, provided that we define the word ‘ planning’ 
rather carefully. By planning I do not mean that we need a lot 
of Soviet-style planning with a detailed budget of production 
and investment for every single industry; I am sure this is 


both unwise and unnecessary. But we need more planning in this — 


country if we are to get rather more rapid growth. Industry as a 
whole needs to be clear that the Government is taking a view on 
growth; I think the Government needs to commit itself to a 
general view on how fast the rate of growth should be, and having 
decided roughly what it should be—say 34 per cent.—it then 
ought to use its various taxation weapons rather more boldly and 
ruthlessly to try to keep growth at that kind of level, Secondly, 
we also need what the French have used successfully in the last 
ten years—that is, planning in the sense that at least you get all 

_ the major industries together, exchanging views and general inten- 
tions, so that because they know what other industries are going 
to do, and also what is in the Government’s mind, the investment 
planning of each individual industry i is at any rate more rational 
than it otherwise would be. 


One of the things I have been impressed by, looking at over 


the last ten years of economic history in this country, is that in 
the one period when industry was certain that the Government 
really had given the green light and believed in fairly rapid 
growth—in 1954-5 when Butler came out with the slogans 
“Invest in success ’, ‘ Double the standard of living in twenty-five — 
years ’—then industry did really go ahead very fast indeed. Then, 
after they had expanded a bit, they got, as it were, clobbered on 
the head, because of balance-of-payments crises. But this does 
suggest that, if it were certain that the Government was com- 
mitted to a ‘rather more rapid growth and was prepared to take 
the necessary action in terms of fiscal planning to sustain steadier 
and more rapid growth, industry would be much affected by this. 


Harm Done by Labour Shortages 


Clark: The retarding of rapid growth i in 1955 was partly due to 
balance-of-payments troubles, but more, I think, due to our old 
enemy, shortage of labour. We are so accustomed to thinking 
about unemployment that we do -not realize the harm which 
labour shortages can do, although every employer will tell you 

_about them. Regarding balance of payments, it is no use pro- 
ducing goods if you cannot pay for your raw. materials, 
a big mistake to think that rapid growth and the balance of pay- 
ments are somehow inconsistent objectives. After all, if we are 


going to keep a healthy balance of payments and not have great 


drains on the reserves, and so on, we have either to grow as 
rapidly as other countries so that we remain competitive with 


investment and output is violating all the laws of mie 


- sceptical than many people at any rate were five years ago, ; 


’ since the end of the war is the investment allowance. arty 


But it is 


Sen “has bees the idea “of rachel 
thing that not all, but most, econor 


suggested that if only we could get investment up toa! 
proportion of the nationals income then everything would be 


Clark: Cotati to assume a constant relationship between 


economics. These ideas are often supported by what I call the 
International League Table—people compile tables for countries _ yj 
with high investment ratios and high growth rates—but these 
figures, when you look at them, are spurious. ‘The most trenchant — a 
criticism of this idea has, in fact, come from a country witha 
very high investment radio—Norway. Aukrust, an outstanding — = 
Norwegian statistician, has shown that much of the investment has" o 
apparently been misdirected and is yielding a very low return. — ; 
So, while investment is undoubtedly necessary for economic ae 
growth, it is certainly not the key or limiting factor, and any 4 
attempt to force the pace will probably just lead to a waste of oS 
capital. _ 

Crosland: I would largely agree with that. Because one of ‘hens 
things that has influenced me on this—I agree the Norwegian case — 
is a most spectacular one—is what has happened i in this country in © 
the last few years. Without people noticing, in a sense, we have — 
had a great deal of investment. The figure has gone up substan-_ 
tially as a proportion of the national i income, and certainly without — 
any corresponding rise in the rate of economic growth. But oo 
imagine you would agree that despite our probably being more — 
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we clearly do need rather more investment, provided it is not. 
misdirected investment. From this point of view it seems to me _ 
that the best thing the Treasury has invented in this country — ' 
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ol 
‘Freeing Investment from Taxation | 


Clark: I think it is, as far as it goes. I would like to go’ “2 4 
further with Nicholas Kaldor and free all investment from a 
taxation. ae 

Crosland: So would i, if we lived in an ideal world. A satis- 
factory growth plan will only work if a number of industries are < = 
required to contract. This is where ‘the political heat comes on, 
It is difficult to get up in Parliament and say ‘ We plan for cotton, — 
coal and agriculture to lose 10 per cent. of their labour force — 
to lose a large part of their production ’. 

Clark: I have always thought that the biggest ‘aerial to. 
effective planning i is a lack of political will-power, and the seas 
of vested interests that turn up at every stage when you want to 
de something. This particularly a when you want ‘to : 
contract an industry. 

Crosland: But the people who oppose or want to slow down 
the contraction of an industry often base their case on powerful — 
‘social capi ! i with you that df we want septs ~~ we 


decision to “Glass down that a as uneconomic is a “major: ial 
decision, I would always prefer, even though it were less efficient, 
to slow down the contraction until, say, you had found 
available work in that particular area. 
Clark: There is one other field in the government ‘sphere 
I do not think we have done enough to encourage 
growth: education. Some years ago your colleague % 
Jay, said that British industry is suffering b 
system in a sense is too good—or, rather, it 
ducing civil servants and professional men, and n 
enough at producing executives and esericne ; 
Crosland: I sete Rehr g . 
remark to rng 0 
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element in the British educational system—was wonderful at pro- 
ducing civil servants but rather bad at producing business- men. 
I think the Civil Service today is still marvellously adapted to 
what used to be its task of administering a going concern without 
too much interference. But we live in a desperately rapidly moving 
world at the moment, and I am doubtful whether these Old Wyke- 
hamist, ex-Christ Church civil servants—brilliant as they are in 
many ways—are the ideal people for long-term economic plan- 
ning, for conducting research into different kinds of policies. I am 
appalled at the number of policies which many Ministries initiate 
without even a research unit, for example, to say what their 
possible effect is going to be. The Treasury, although a superb 
machine in many ways, is terribly short in terms of taking long- 
term economic views, compared with Holland or France or 
Sweden. Even if we concede—what I would not myself—that it 
is a good thing that almost everybody in the Treasury should be 
entirely devoid of background economic training, you would still 
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think that it was. desirable that. soritebody should specialize in a 
particular department and become as expert as possible; instead 
of which we have this old British tradition that you have to shift 
round from one department to another—the general cult of the 
man who can turn his hand from ruling the Empire one day to 
administering the Health Service the next. 

Clark: We began the discussion by finding out that this 
slackening of British economic growth was deep-seated, that it 
went back to the turn of the century; and that it was therefore 
our duty to look for deep-seated sociological causes. I think you 
may have unearthed one in your description of the British cult of 
amateurism. Of course, there are some who say that the faults 
lie in the structure of our companies, with the directors far too 
divorced from practical management. 

Crosland: In fields far outside economic growth, there is also 
a sort of paralysis of the will. The problem is admitted, but 
there is a sort of national reluctance to grapple with it. 

—Third Programme 


Cuba and United States Security 


By RICHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE 


NY discussion of Cuba, and of American attitudes toward 
the Castro regime, must take account of the fact that 
geographically, historically, and economically, regard- 
less of who governs it, that island stands in special 

relationship to the United States. 

American sensitivity over what happens in Cuba did not begin 
only when Castro gained power two 
and a half years ago, mor even as 
a result of the Spanish-American 
war. The fact is that the United 
States has been emotionally, if not 
always actively, involved in the fate 
of Cuba since 1776. Indeed that 
involvement antedated the Declara- 
tion of Independence, for Benjamin 
Franklin in 1761 regarded the island 
as a fit object for future conquest. 
This view inspired American atti- 
tudes and policies towards Cuba 
until the outbreak of the Civil War 
just 100 years later. Possession of 
Cuba and expansion into the Carib- 
bean had a prominent place in the 
‘manifest destiny’ which fortune 
was said to hold in store for the 
American people. 

When the founders of the Ameri- 
can Republic began the construction 
of a national navy in the seventeen- 
nineties, they did so partly for the 
purpose of getting ultimate control 
of the rich West Indian trade; and 
Thomas Jefferson, having obtained 
New Orleans and the lower Missis- 
sippi in 1803, looked upon Cuba as 
the next logical acquisition. Jefferson 
had already started crowding Spain 
out of the Floridas, a process which 
was completed in 1819, by which time Cuba was regarded as 
an appendage to the Florida coast. Annexation of the island 
would, it was felt, mark the appropriate southern limit of 
American territorial expansion. 

Jefferson hoped that the wars in Europe would so distract 
Spain that the United States would get a chance to seize Cuba. 
But he was disappointed, and American policy then settled down 
to an attitude of patient waiting, confident that the ‘laws of 


mature” would bring Cuba peacefully into the Union. The island 


Dr. Fidel Castro, Prime Minister of Cuba 


was a ripening apple, as John Quincy Adams was to put it, 
which ‘ cannot choose but fall to the ground’. And it was assumed 
that it would fall to the United States—so long as no European 
power attempted to take the island. Spain was no longer feared, 
and so long as Britain and France kept out there was no need 
for haste. Such was the background to President Madison’s de- 
claration, in 1810, that his govern- 
ment ‘ could not be a satisfied spec- 
tator at its falling under any 
European government which might 
make a fulcrum of that position 
against the commerce and activity of 
the United States ”. 
In 1823 Washington feared that 
a possible insurrection in Cuba 
might encourage British and French 
~ intervention on behalf of Spain, But 
the United States was still eyeing 
the Cuban apple and so, although 
Monroe’s message of that year was 
supposed to be a gesture in favour 
of the New World republics against 
the Old World monarchies, it por- 
tended no change in Cuba. On the 
contrary, the United States not only 
vetoed a proposal from Colombia 
that the island should be wrested 
from Spain but warned the authori- 
ties in Madrid to strengthen their 
defences in Cuba. Adams recognized 
that trouble in Cuba might precipi- 
tate a war into which the United 
States would be forced, although ill- 
prepared, and so run the risk of 
losing the island altogether. And 
that was unthinkable, for, as Adams 
said, Cuba had ‘an importance in 
the sum of our national interests, 
with which that of no other foreign territory can be compared, 
and little inferior to that which binds the different members of 
this Union together ’, 

Although Cuba was to all appearances not directly involved in 
the war with Mexico in 1846-48, that struggle in fact carried in 
its wake a forward movement into the Caribbean which focused 
on the island. Thus in June 1848 the administration of James 
K. Polk made secret advances to Spain offering sums as high as 
$100,000,000 for Cuba. The outlay would be worth it, so it was 


_ politicians; but it was not until 


organized a revolutionary junta 


_eighteen-fifties; American news- 


_ Spanish cruelties, but said 


in February, 1898. 
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the pias vith ins 8 canal woth. soon Pfallow: Althoug! 


received a severe rebuff at the hands of Madrid, Cuba was, for 


the next decade, the object of numerous intrigues, filibustering 
raids, and outright attempts at purchase. The Venezuelan adven- 


_ turer, Narciso Lopez, made three descents upon the island in 


1849- 51, using New Orleans as his base, getting his guns from 
the arsenals of Louisiana and Mississippi and enlisting the help 
of important American business men and politicians. But Lopez 
counted on a popular uprising in Cuba, which did not materialize, 
and on his third attempt he was captured and put to death. Other 


intrigues ensued, notably an elaborate Seg aagdad largely organized 


by Governor Quitman of Mis- 
sissippi which almost succeeded 
in February 1855. 

After that the rising tension 
between North and South tem- te cron , iS 
porarily halted all these efforts ate: 3 
to acquire Cuba. But once the 
Civil War was over, the United 
States again turned its attention 
to the Caribbean. A Cuban in- 
surrection in 1868 whetted the 
appetites of certain American 


UNITED STATES 


atl Tampi 

1895 that the aggressive spirit : sale: 
in the United States became ‘ 
general. Cuban exiles now MEXICO 
in New York and revived the 
filibustering activities of the 


papers printed lurid stories of 
nothing of the equally savage GUATEM Py 
methods of the Cuban insur- 
gents; and the popular anger 
against Spain burst into flame 
with the sinking in Havana har- 
bour of the battleship ‘ Maine ’ 
In the 300 
triumphant peace that soon fol- 
lowed, the United States chose MILES 

Puerto Rico, the Philippine 

Islands, and Guam in the Pacific for direct annexation, but 
contented itself with indirect rule in the case of Cuba. This was 
achieved by the Platt Amendment in 1903, by which the American 


EL SALVADOR 


Government obtained ‘ the right to intervene for the preservation _ 


of Cuban independence, and for the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty ’. Indirect rule rather than direct control of the island 
was now enough for the United States, because the war with 
Spain had in any case at least given it the mastery of the Carib- 
bean which it had been seeking for over a hundred years, and 


_ aroused it to an awareness of being at last a world power. 


From this point on the Pax Americana gradually tightened 
over the Caribbean republics. Perennial disorders and revolution- 


_. ary outbreaks in Cuba and elsewhere brought repeated American 


interventions which reached a watershed in 1915-17, when 
Woodrow Wilson imposed military rule on Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and Cuba respectively. After the first world war the 


United States relaxed its grip on these countries in the hope ~ 


that they would develop orderly governments of their own. The 
peak of this optimism was reached in the so-called ‘ good neigh- 
bour policy’ of F D. Roosevelt, who in 1934 renounced the 
right of intervention in Cuba and abrogated the Platt Amend- 
ment. But Roosevelt also supported Colonel, later General, 
Batista, who except for a comparatively short interlude remained 
indirectly or directly in power in Cuba until 1958, During all this 
time Batista and successive administrations in ‘Washington became 
Closely identified with each other. Batista fulfilled his role as a 


‘friend’ of the United States, while the latter inevitably became > 


entangled with his oppressive measures. 
In the event the fall of Batista meant that the Mee of the 


~ ' 


its small neighbour. Whether an outright dependency or an 


New Orleans 
», | 


friendly to them, or at least neutral. Then, just when those 


in them successful revolts against the authority and presti 


special relationship with Cuba. . 

Ireland on the one side, and Pests on th ° 
to England during past centuries; Poland it Ja 9 fe 
Afghanistan in relation to British India; these are ee 
the historical analogies that could be set alongside ; 
ship that has grown up between Cuba and the United States. Eacl 
is a case of small a, in some cite yeas a Lacouew: ] 


sities s and room for its own secueity ‘compel it to keep: watch over: a ‘ 


ostensibly independent sovereign 
state, the small country is in — 
practical terms the ward of its 
great neighbour. ‘If the. latter i is 
to feel secure, it must either e en- ee 
} sure that a ‘ friendly ’ -govern- =—% 
ment is in power next door, or 
be in a position to step in and — 
| rule directly itself. Before the 
war the United States had been 
able to secure its borderlands in — a 
the Americas. The U.S.S.R, 
too, has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in thiz respect: it has 
secured its borderlands. Hikes 43 
mo _.| Was Stalin’s great object in the 
Cueto eer second world war, and he. 
achieved it. By the accepted 
standards of the past both the ~ 
. is United States and the U.S.S.R. ; 
Caribbeart have reason to be satisfied. =i 
pages) se Yet the radical and xenopho- 
| biac upheavals throughout the — ey 
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world in recent years—in China 
{ and south-east Asia, in Indo- 
nesia, in the Middle East and in ae 
Africa—have -caused both the. ne 
U.S.S.R. and the United States 
to feel a new insecurity. Itis - 
PANAMA COLOMBIA that sense of insecurity that : 
inspired the attempts by the 
United States to shore up 
various weak regimes in eastern Asia—Laos, Formosa, South — ~ 
Korea, and even Japan. These resulted in efforts by the — a 
US.S.R., inspired by a similar sense of insecurity, to substitute, — — 
for those regimes backed by the Americans, other governments  __ 


American attempts seemed to be facing failure, and consequently 
the opposing -Soviet attempts were meeting some success, the 
United States found itself caught with a bitterly hostile and — 
provocative regime on its Own doorstep. For the first time — 
in its history it sees not only its outer zone of security, in 
Asia for instance, disintegrating but its inner zone in tie = , 
Americas, too. This is a situation to which the United States _ a 
is umaccustomed, and with which American diplomacy ‘is un- ; 
prepared to deal. f 
Consequently our first reaction has tended to be to stig 
the revolutionary situations which have brought us to t 
as Communist or Communist-inspired. But that explanation 
least irrelevant and at most, in many cases, untrue. To reco 


the traditional world powers—France, Britain, and the 
States—is a matter of onde seca epee 


If it can, to what extent can it io ‘sO cabtteiak increasi 
to its security? During the nineteen-thirties the Uni 
able to come to terms with the Mexican Ret 
its ices in card are It Found to its 


propriation of vast qua: 


Yet we shall be disillusioned if we fancy that a similar accom- 
dation can be made with the Castro regime in Cuba. Castro 
_ does not wish to be friendly. He feeds upon expressions of hatred 
and contempt, and exhibits supreme confidence in his ability to 
defy. His regime holds in its hand the power to render untenable 
the Guantanamo base: it controls the vital water supply. A suc- 
cessful: stroke against this base would have fateful consequences, 
notably in Panama where an inflamed nationalism concentrates 
_ upon demands for the surrender of the isthmian canal to that 


» 
oa”) 


_ diminutive country. The effects could spread elsewhere in Latin. 


America. The result would be not only that the United States 
_ might be deprived of important sources of raw materials—the 
_ more important because of the uncertain situation in Asia—but 
the further disintegration of the United States’ inner zone of 
security and the consequent spread, on its own doorstep, of the 
_ Communist menace which, until the coming of Castro, pe mumeton 
had been able to keep ata distance. 


(ey, 


The Soviet Union has already made no secret of its fediness 


to exploit the Cuban revolution for its own advantage. It is in 
_ line with the natural tendencies of nations everywhere to advance 
their own interests by capitalizing the weaknesses of others; but 
for the Soviet leaders those natural tendencies are reinforced by 
their claim to achieve the Communist revolution throughout the 

_ world. The penetration of the Americas by that revolution is an 
important stage in that process. This explains the inflamed feeling 
now prevalent in the United States against communism and the 
rage felt against Russia rising toward the point of justifying direct 


es. of. private 
n and other foreign property. Pees : 


ment are aware of all the ipa toe Co this situa-_ 
tion there can be little queston: they fear the effects of public i‘ 
wrath and, perhaps even more, the importunities of the rasher — 
elements among the military who regard war with the Soviet 


Union as inevitable. This explains the sudden decision of 


‘President Kennedy to meet Chairman Khrushchev face to face in 


Vienna. There was a direct connexion between the Cuban fiasco 


and this meeting. Means had to be found to lower the international 


temperature. 

But how can this be done? President Kennedy has boldly re- 
affirmed the Monroe Doctrine and Congress has agreed with him 
that Cuba, an acknowledged base for communist subversive 
activity, presents ‘a clear and present danger’ to the security of 
the western hemisphere. These are portentous words, not to be 
taken lightly. But to make good on them will be difficult. It is 
hard to see how the United States can retrieve this situation. 
Goodwill gestures from the Organization of American States can 
be of little consequence, even if they are forthcoming. Armed 
intervention by the United States anywhere south of the Rio 
Grande would only lead to further political upheavals there, even 
if it were at first militarily successful—and even if it did not 
lead to world war three. Concessions by the United States to 
Soyiet security requirements in Europe and Asia—in East 
Germany and Laos, for example—would undoubtedly be seriously 
considered in the Kremlin. But how could they be made? And 
how long would they retain any effect? At the moment there is 
no apparent way out of this dilemma, which is the direct legacy 
of the United States’ special relationship with Cuba. 

—Third Programme 


‘ _ France’s Agricultural Problems 


By PETER RALEIGH, 


HE French farmers’ violent demonstrations against their 
- Government’s policies has once again raised the question 
whether the somewhat paternalistic forms of government 
employed under President de Gaulle’s Fifth Republic are 
_ working any better than the unstable parliamentary system of the 
Fourth Republic. Four years ago there would have been debate 
after debate in parliament on the farmers’ complaints. There was 
‘a powerful agricultural lobby in parliament—too powerful, many 
_ thought—and one that represented much more the interests of the 
_big wheat growers and sugar-beet farmers than those of the smaller 
_ farmer. But at least the Government was made aware of problems 
in the countryside. Nowadays, with the voice of parliament 
largely stilled, those with grievances like the farmers can argue 
that they have to do something violent and dramatic if they want 
_ the Government to take notice of them. 
One of the farmers’ main grievances is not that the present 
_Government has no agricultural plans but that they do not go 
far enough or have not been carried out. Last August, the 
Government announced several long-term measures to_ help 
- farmers; big agricultural markets were to be created at key rail 
centres in the Provinces, for instance. The idea was that whole- 
_ salers in industrial towns would send their orders to these markets; 
_ the farmers would sell their produce there, knowing that they 
Ee, would get a fair market price. But these markets still do not exist, 
and Breton farmers were furious to find recently that their early 
potatoes were fetching less than a penny a pound, when Parisian 
housewives were paying ninepence a pound in the shops. 
Zs On the whole, farmers are not blindly demanding higher prices 
round, but a better system. of marketing and distribution which 
give them more stable prices. For fruit and vegetable growers, 
_ for instance, know that they can sell nearly twice as much in 
France alone, if distribution costs could be brought down and 
rking-class families could buy more. To a lesser extent, the 
same thing holds good for those who produce veal, beef, and 
utton., . ak. recent campaign to bring down the price "of meat in 
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a B.B.C. Paris correspondent 


the shops is now only a joke for the cartoonists, Even in Brittany, / 
the young farmers especially are asking for more help for agri- 


cultural co-operatives and marketing boards rather than for 


subsidies for the smallholder. Breton problems are rather special. 
One has only to see some of those ten-acre holdings, criss-crossed 
with thick thorn hedges, cankerous old cider-apple trees drooping 
in the middle, to realize that nothing on earth can make them 
produce a living wage for a farmer and his family. The laws of 
inheritance, which made a Breton farmer split up an already 
small holding among his sons, have had a disastrous effect. And 
until the holdings are re-grouped and jobs found in industries 
which do not exist in Brittany at present for those turned off the 
land, the social problems in this part of western France will 
plague any government here. 

The French Government has long-term plans to meet the 
transitory, if painful, social problems which arise in the mainly 
agricultural departments of France. It knows that in the long run 
it is no bad thing that 50,000 agricultural workers are leaving the 
land each year, if industrial jobs can be found for them; but until 
there are individual farmers, or co-operatives with large holdings 
well-farmed, with adequate capital, equipment, and know-how, 
the agricultural worker will nearly always have a lower standard 
of living than his cousin in industry and the Government is, 
therefore, trying to bring this transition about. The question is 
whether it can move fast enough to avoid social discontent and 
riot. At the moment it gives the impression of trying desperately 
to disarm the farmers’ fury. 

Ironically, if the French Government does succeed in its 
present plans, it may make one vital farming problem worse: 
France is already producing more wheat, milk, butter, and poultry 
than it can eat itself or export easily. So what is to happen if 
French farms, often efficient already, produce still more? It is 
small wonder that French farmers, normally concerned only with 
parish pump politics, sometimes ‘think that their problems can 
be solved only by wide-ranging international agreements. 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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Future Citizens 


N another page Mr. Norman Fisher sums up a number 
of talks and discussions which have recently been con- 
ducted ‘on the air’ and elsewhere about the problems 
presented by our expanding universities. It has generally 
been accepted that this expansion is necessary and desirable: in 


the universities of the future there will be trained the leaders of . 


our country in the twenty-first century of the Christian era: by 
that time, unless we relapse into a new Dark Age, mankind should 
have achieved a super-affluent society. To talk at present in terms 
of costs and of the difficulties in providing teachers is natural 
enough, but if one reflects upon the overriding importance of the 
question in times ahead all that is chicken-feed. Nor, one would 
suggest, need people be overburdened by the thought that some 
lowering of standards.may occur in the process. Maybe academic 
standards among students today are not particularly high, and, 
- as Mr, Fisher points out, there is no notable increase in the 
number of cherished ‘ firsts’. But standards are bound to fall. In 
_ the United States, where far more boys and girls go to universities 
and arts or technical colleges than here, it is common knowledge 
that the average standards are lower all along the line. But the 
teachers and researchers at the top are very good indeed: they 
have outstripped many of their European colleagues; they have 
entered the main stream of education and culture by the simple 
expedient of spending money on equipment, buying savants from 
Europe to work with them, or sending their own advanced 
students to pick up what the Old World has left to offer. At the 
same time all big American firms recognize that what they want 
is university-trained men as leaders, and they are prepared to 
pay for them. 
In time it will be the same here. Some of our big business 
moguls—frequently self-made men themselves—still seem to 
imagine that university-educated men and women are a nuisance 
and that what is wanted is boys and girls with Public-School ties 
or blazers to learn the ropes. That view will soon be abandoned. 
What is, however, a danger here and now—so many people think 
— is that the old snob values and curriculums will persist too long. 
Though fees in the private schools go higher and higher and the 
costs of putting sons and daughters through Oxbridge mount each 
year, parents sacrifice everything to push their children in. 
Professional men burden themselves with debt or work themselves 
_ to death in order to afford their children a ‘ chance 
‘keep up with the Joneses by hook or by crook: to have one’s 
name in the ‘ society page.’ of the London Times is to be in the 
paradise of our affluent society; though empires disintegrate and 
state-supported students swamp the universities, ambitious parents 
of all classes raise their sights to levels never dreamt of before. 

Parents of the future may change their outlook, just as the 
inverted snobberies or compensated posturings of the Lucky Jims 
and Jimmy Porters will need to be scotched. The logic of equality 
of opportunity has now been accepted by virtually all political 
parties; yet the practices of individual families both on the right 
and the left is sometimes at variance with their preaching. The 
“Establishment ’ may be larger than it used to be, the so-called 
Public Schools have more places available, the ‘ old-boy net- 
work’ may be a little less influential. But in their hearts many 
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The Genuan Oketion 


THE SOVIET DEMAND fora German peace treat 
tinues to dominate the press and radio in Rus: 
Europe and to be one of the main subjects of c 
West. Reviewing western comment after Mr. Khrushch 
on the anniversary of Ender: s invasion Zs Russia, the So 
agency Tass said: ve yee 4 
Silence is ‘nee to be one of the ERoutite aicke of bead 
propaganda, which is trying to withhold from the people the 
Soviet Government's just proposals which may evoke a positi : 
response. It is noteworthy that this time again British bourgeois 
papers pass over in silence Khrushchev’s words about = danpees 
_ of the policy of rearming Western Germany . dks 
The Peking People’s Daily said that the lesson of Hitler’s defeat 
had still not been learnt in the West. ‘U.S. imperialism” hads 
‘taken the place of German imperialism and become the most. 
ferocious force of aggression in the world, preparing feverishly 
for a new world war’. — 


The Yugoslav view was expressed by Komunist, which pag 
that the most urgent task arising out of the Berlin problem was 
explosive’, taking advantage of the very fact 


that the present status of Berlin was the result of a ‘ compromise - 


m 
among allies’. A commentator on Belgrade radio suggested that | 4 
the Soviet memorandum might be a_ useful starting point, Ff 
‘regardless of whether or not the West considers its proposals ra 
to be acceptable’. Two years. ago, he said, a compromise on — 
Berlin had been ‘in the offing’; it might be a good idea to 

‘take up where the 1959 Page Foreign Ministery. Conference 
left off’. 


In France Le Ficaa believed Mr. Kiriahitios was on the 
verge of some big diplomatic initiative. Combat thought he had 
already crossed his Rubicon. In Italy La Gazzetta del Popolo 
suggested that one of Mr. Khrushchev’ s secret intentions might 
be to bring about an early ‘ summit’ conference, And the Swiss 
Nationalzeitung had this to say: (ey 

The risk of sabre-rattling must be most carefully calculated — 
since without any doubt neither Kennedy nor Khrushchey want 
armed conflict but intend to find out how far.the other side dares 
to go. Great Britain is quite willing to make a firm stand. But the 
great difference between Washington and London is that 

Washington would rather negotiate later than too early, while » 

London would prefer to negotiate early rather than too late. 


Meanwhile, Marshal Malinovsky gave the Soviet view Gy recent — 
history in his Kremlin speech: * b 
The facts show convincingly that it was the governments of thes ' ‘a 
Western Powers that were responsible for starting the second 
world war. . In view of the double dealing by the western es E 
countries, the "Soviet Union agreed to the German proposal for — a 

a non-aggression pact between the U.SS. R. and padre ; 
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states against the Savicg country. . Ficach, and British po 
ticians” hopes of directing the eae of fascist Germany to_ 
East, against the Soviet country, did not materialize. T 
turned out differently. Hitler started a war, not against the Sov 
State but against those who had helped him to build up and 
-a multi-million army. Western Europe was defeated and la 
Hitler’s feet. It was the English Channel that saved Britain 
“a similar fate. The U.S.A. and Britain, with the 
- weakening the Soviet Union... put off the opening of 
operations in western Europe. . . . Only when the Allies r 
that fascist Germany would in any case be defeated by th 
Union without their help did they hasten to open the 
| front in Europe and landed their troops in phic 
ates and hey cannot us got Sigstena bse : 


advantanes of the Soviet wee nists fl te oe ‘Ame ‘ 
people. It would mean an end to military service and ‘ 
taxes’ and ‘ genuine security would be guaranteed ’, ’ 
plan was also ‘ more workabie.than partial disarm 


: 
eg people still believe in the magic formulae. Yet it can be argued because if armies, navies, and _ Weapons were 


x 4 that if the expenditure that we as citizens will be called upon would be far easier to reach agreement on controls me 
a ‘ to pay for our wider educational system is to be worth while, we _ Based on information collecte 
am must believe that it works fairly and to the general advantage. a =. ; Wi Bs 
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Did You Hear That? 


“THE SEA, THE SKY, AND PEACE’ 
“Not onty do I like quiet islands but I hate hurrying to 
get there’, said Pearl Binder in ‘Woman’s Hour’ (Light Pro- 


-gramme). ‘I want to enjoy the journey. One can fly to the 


Hebrides. I preferred to go by train and boat. This took me a 
good twenty-four hours or more to 

Stornoway. It is a memorable = 

journey through the romantic 
Highlands. A small steamer met 
the train at Mallaig. I hung over 
the rail watching the chain of 
green-blue islands rising out of the 
blue-green sea, And in about seven 
hours we had arrived. My first 
impression of Stornoway—that is 
the port of Lewis and Harris—was 
screaming seagulls, and _ stone 
houses, painted white, saffron, 
blue, tan, clustering round the 
harbour. 

“Next morning there was bright 
sunshine, and I looked down from 
my window on to weather-beaten, 
pink-shirted fishermen sitting in 
their boats mending their nets. One 
cannot help being bemused by 
the islands of the Hebrides. They 
are so beautiful, so strange, so 
solitary, and so magic—magic that 
is, for a visitor like myself. But 
for the islanders, life is hard, 
though less hard today than in the 
past. Digging their peat fuel from 
the treeless bogs, dragging a 
meagre sustenance from the naked, wind-swept rocks, and the 
cruel sea, this life of toil has made them the fine people they are. 
They are like their famous tweed which will not wear out and 
improves with the passage of time. The making of the tweed 
(and real Harris tweed is woven by hand-loom in the crofters’ 
own cottages and now carries the trade-mark with that famous 
orb) keeps the island going. Almost every cottage has its separate 
little weaving shed. I enormously enjoyed 
my journeys round the island on the 
local bus, which stopped often and car- 
ried tweed, parcels, live chickens, news- 
papers, and gossip, as well as all sorts of 
passengers. 

‘ The rolling bare hills looked like the 
hills of Judea, The next island, afloat in 
a lilac haze, looked like Crete. High on 
the dark moor a pool reflected the blue 
sky in deeper blue. The east coast is 
rocky and wild. The west coast is fretted 
by the sea into a handful of the most 
exquisitely beautiful little beaches I have 
ever seen, some of silver white sand, 
some of golden-pink. Against these celes- 
tial beaches the green-blue summer 
Atlantic rolls and gently founders in 
wide, lazy crescents of foam, The day 
I was there, not a soul was about—only 
the sea, the sky, and absolute peace’, 
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NORWICH FESTIVAL 

“Like the meetings of the Three Choirs 
of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester, 
the Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Fes-— 
tival first began with charity as the 
motive’, said BASIL MAINE, in a talk 


Cutting peat for winter fuel on Harris 
Photographs: }. Allan Cash 


in the Midland Home Service. ‘In the later eighteenth century 
there had been various musical performances. in Norwich 
Cathedral, which were held with the idea of helping the funds of 


the local general hospital, often with meagre financial results. 


There had also been various “Grand Musical Festivals ” 


Stornoway harbour, Isle of Lewis 


given in St. Peter Mancroft Church, in the theatre, and in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, but these had been arranged by London agents 
with the one idea of making a profit for themselves. 

“These scattered and fitful events may have done something 
to prepare the ground, but the Triennial itself, ‘‘ The Festival ” 
as the people of Norfolk have always called it, was really born 
in the mind and imagination of a journalist, Mr. R. M. Bacon, 
editor of The Norwich Mercury, He it 
was who first formulated a plan whereby 
the appreciation of music could be ad- 
vanced while, at the same time, the 
work of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Hospital could be commended to public 
interest and support. Bacon began his 
propaganda in 1818 but the first of the 
Norwich Festivals did not open until 
September 21, 1824, with what was 
described as a miscellaneous concert, and 
what was in reality a hotch-potch of 
music by Haydn, Cherubini, Rossini (lots 
of Rossini), Bishop, and some other 
names which have long since passed 
into oblivion. Among the artists were 
Madame and Signor de Begnis, Mrs. 
Salmon, Miss Stephens, Miss Carew, 
and Mr. Vaughan. 

‘For some time at the Norwich event 
the concerts consisted of a jumble of 
vocal duets, trios, and quartets, grand 
overtures, glees, an occasional grand sin- 
fonia, and that much favoured item, the 
“ selection ”. However, it is true that the 
music of Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
Handel gained ground with each festival, 
and by the time the event was fifty years 
old, The Hymn of Praise, Elijah, and 


1122 
Messiah, together with Haydn’s Imperial Mass were all included 
in the scheme. And among the famous singers engaged at that 
time were Albani, Tietjens, Santley, Andrew Black, and Edward 
Lloyd. 

‘About twenty-five years after this my own. experiences of the 
festival began. The works I think that fired my imagination most 
were Berlioz’s Faust (in a concert version, of course) and 
Verdi’s Requiem. Then came the strange dawn of a new world 
with Elgar’s Gerontius, with Gervase Elwes, Julia Culp, and 
Herbert Brown as the solo singers. How the memory of it shines! 
It is no use pretending that we hear such solo singing today. 


The English wild rose 


“I am the first to admit that the modern festival is much more 
palatable to younger music-lovers, whether it is an intimate event 
closely linked with a well-known musical personality, as at 
Aldeburgh, Bath, and King’s Lynn, or one, more in the line of 
tradition, like the Three Choirs. (At Norwich, the idea has been 
to mingle some of the older choral tradition with experiment and 
expansion.) All this air of exploring adventure is good, and I 
can say this with real conviction after rehearsing for four months 
with 150 Norwich school-children for performances of Britten’s 
Noye’s Fludde. But always the gnawing hunger remains; and 
there are times when I become the complete reactionary and feel 
I would even put up with the all-day-long indigestible pro- 
grammes of a festival of sixty years ago for one quarter-of-an- 
hour of Andrew Black singing as the prophet Elijah’. 


THE LOVELIEST OF THEM ALL? 

‘June is the month of roses’, said HARRY SOAN in ‘ Today’ 
(Home Service), ‘in parks and gardens, on walls, climbing over 
porches, framing windows. Even out in the remotest countryside 
you cannot get away from them, for there are wild ones in hedge- 
rows, wasteland, downs, heaths, and on the sand-dunes by the 
sea. And if by chance you share my love for simple flowers, you 
will think these wild roses the loveliest of them all. 

“Although they are commonly known as dog-roses, there are 
really several varieties of which the dog-rose is but one. You 
will know the dog-rose by the fact that its blooms are larger 
than any others, that they are both pink and white and sweetly 
scented. It has the title of the English unofficial rose and it is 
the original of the roses sold on Queen Alexandra’s day, which 
commemorates her first landing in this country. Another variety 
is the field rose, distinguishable by the fact that its blooms are 
rather smaller than the dog-rose, that they are always the 
colour of cream and, so far as my experience of them goes, 
completely scentless. 

‘If you live by the sea, or are going to it on holiday, you 
should look out for the burnet or Scots rose. While you can 
find it elsewhere, even on mountain ledges, it is really a lover of 
sand-dunes, where it creeps, and masses, and throws up its 
creamy-white, scented flowers. 
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‘If ever fortune favours you to one of her special treats, 
you will find my favourite of all the wild roses—the sweet briar 
—a variety that tends to be rather local. I like it so well that 
I asked a friend to let me have a slip to put in my garden, where 
I nursed it like a child. Then last year I was cutting bracken 
on my farm and had to shelter under a hedge from a shower. I 
had not been there many moments before I caught the fragrance 
of freshly baked apples, and a yard or two away I found grow- 
ing wild a sizeable bush of sweet briar massed with pink flowers. 
Incidentally, the apple scent comes from the leaves, not the 
flowers, and to get it concentrated pick a leaf, and bruise it 

. thoroughly. By taking suckers and slips 
from this bush, one day I shall have a hedge 
of sweet briar round my orchard—have 
it there so that when the apple trees do 
not bear, I will have at least the odour 
of apples’. 


REMEMBERING ZEEBRUGGE 
An exhibition which will remain open all 
through the summer is on view at the 
Imperial War Museum, London, as the first 
-of a series of temporary displays, the object 
of which will be to set special actions fought 
in the two world wars in a historical per- 
spective. A B.B.C. reporter, DouGLAS 
BROWN, went to see the first exhibition, 
which shows the British attack on Zeebrugge 
in Belgium in 1918. He recalled this event 
in ‘ The Eye-witness ’ (Home Service). 

‘During. the first war’, he said, ‘the 
Germans used Zeebrugge as a base for 
destroyers and submarines. At the end of 
1917 Sir Roger Keyes took over the Dover 
Patrol, and on April 22, 1918, at midnight 
the battle began. More than 100 vessels had sailed from Dover. 
Five ancient cruisers were employed as blockships and filled with 
cement: three were destined for Zeebrugge and two for Ostend. 
A large cruiser, the “ Vindictive ”, was to be a floating fortress. 
They rammed ‘the viaduct, linked the Mole with the mainland 
with a submarine filled with high explosives, and managed to 
sink two of the blockships diagonally. across the entrance to the 
canal, through which the submarines and destroyers made their 
way to the open sea. The port of Zeebrugge was closed for some 
time after the attack. But the attack at Ostend failed because the 
Germans got wind of what was going on and shifted an important 
buoy. In May the “ Vindictive ”—which had by then been trans- 
formed into a blockship—was sunk in the entrance to Ostend 
harbour. 

‘Many of the relics at the exhibition are from “ Vindictive”. _ 
There is an enormous flame thrower they mounted on her—but ~ 
the enemy guns put it out of action right from the start. There is 
one of the huge grap- 
nels that hooked her to 
the Mole—grapnels that 
remind one of feudal 
war at sea when they 
used to hook ships to- 
gether before the sol- 
diers got to work. There 
is a huge old wooden — 
steering wheel, her bat- 
tered binnacle, a howit- — 
zer, and one of her two - 
pom-poms. There is a — 
half-gallon measure, its 
handle split in two by am 
piece of shrapnel, There 
‘is Muirhead are 
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SNHERE are now twice as many students in British 
universities as there were in 1939, and I have no doubt 
that the present number will double again by the nine- 
teen-eighties. To expand on this scale and at this speed 

" means changes in our universities which are more than those 

of size. The expansion itself is the product of changes in society. 

Lord James, the High Master of Manchester Grammar School, 

said in a broadcast discussion on June 11 that many more parents 
now seek university education for their children, not simply for 
its material advantages. It is a far cry from the story told 
of a former Principal at University College, Swansea, who used 
to stand, it was said, in the window looking down the drive, say- 
ing : Thank goodness there’s another student coming ’. Higher 
incomes; improved opportunities for education; the demand for 
graduates in industry—and not only industry but the social ser- 
vices and teaching itself—continually growing; the change in the 
_ nature of knowledge which becomes at once much greater and 
‘more specialized; and finally the change in the type of student 
coming to our universities—all these demand not only that we 

- increase the number of university places as quickly as possible 

but also that the universities themselves can effectively adapt 

themselves to a new situation. 

It is one thing to say that there is a demand and a need. 
It is another to assume that it is therefore possible to meet 
it: for example, by expanding our nineteen existing universities 
_ while founding seven or more new ones, and at the same time 
ensuring that their standards are satisfactorily maintained. Nor 
can we necessarily assume that because we want people to be 
better educated it must follow that sending them to universities 
is the best way to do it—at least, to universities as they are 
at present conducted. 


The Three Essentials 
The three essentials, as defined by Sir Eric Ashby*, are students, 
staff, and buildings. Let us take students first. Are there enough 
young people of a quality which will enable them to profit 
by and complete a degree course? There has been little or no 
increase in the first-class honours people; there is yet no general 
decline in the quality of students admitted. Mr. John Vaizey, 
of the Institute of Education at London University, pointed out 
in a discussion broadcast on June 3 that at our universities today 
‘girls and working-class boys are extremely under-represented ’. 
He also mentioned the large number of overseas students whose 
needs have not been met. If we are to take 10 per cent. of the 
age group into universities, which is only half of those admitted 
to selective secondary schools in many areas, and assuming that 
_ the three-year degree course remains normal, we should need 
250,000 university places. Sir Eric Ashby has warned us against 
what he calls the ‘ thumpers ’, who make comparisons between the 
percentages of university places in this country and those in other 
countries, because these comparisons can be misleading. But I 
_myself believe that the alternative to this great expansion in 
universities is a heavy and increased reliance on part-time further 
a education classes and particularly evening classes. 
In general, then, there seems no need for anxiety on the score 
bot students, but we have to remember that where, before the war, 
of those who got into universities were either outstandingly clever 
or, in the main, from educated homes, or both, it is likely that 
there will now be a majority of what we might call the new 
2 - students, those who are able but not necessarily of the first class, 
=. and whose parents have not themselves been to university. or 
often not to grammar schools. 
1e second problem is staff. Some 7,000 to 8,000 staff, 
dditional to ordinary replacement, will be needed by the middle 
the nineteen-seventies, and obviously it is going to be difficult 
0 find them. In any country where education is expanding 
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this is a problem, and one is always in the dilemma of either 
trying to hold back expansion or, on the other hand, risking 
some lowering of standards. There is no way out of the difficulty : 
it is simply a question of devising the best means one can of 
dealing with it. It has been suggested, for example, that not 
all university teachers need be first-class scholars, and that use 
could be made of part-time teachers. To some extent—but only 
some extent—these are possible remedies. It is perhaps sur- 
prising that more was not said about improving salaries and 
working conditions. But, in fact, these have considerably improved 
of recent years. Yet Sir Eric Ashby referred to ‘ growing dis- 
satisfaction’ among young scholars with university teaching as 
a career and even, in some faculties, to demoralization. The 
main reason for this, apart from difficulties which arts people 
have in connexion with science, is the system of promotion 
by publication; and in order to ‘understand this it is necessary 
to ask what a university staff should do and to understand 
that we must ask what is a university for. 


Vocational Beginnings 

Our universities, when they began in medieval times, were 
frankly vocational, What happened to you at the university 
to a considerable extent determined what happened to you in 
society. Universities, in short, trained men for the professions 
in their schools of divinity, physic, and logic. Walk through 
the great courtyard of the Oxford examination schools and you 
can still see these names over the doors. After the Renaissance, 
medieval curriculum was transformed. It became one containing, 
and leaning heavily upon, a large element of literary and linguistic 
studies. The great majority of university scholars were not men 


-in holy orders, as before, and the curriculum was one suited 


to the needs of the bulk of undergraduates; that is, the needs 
of gentlemen who would inherit power and privilege; who would, 
therefore, need a curriculum which was cultural rather than pro- 
fessional. In short, you have a reverse situation: it was now social 
position which determined what you did at the university. 

By the time Oxford and Cambridge revived in the second 
half of the nineteenth century they no longer contained the 
whole of professional training for either law or medicine; and 
the great new professions of engineering and accountancy were 
growing up outside them. Indeed, they gave only very slow 
and grudging admission to science, in sharp contrast to some 
of the continental universities. As for the Redbrick universities, 
they were founded under the awesome shades of Oxford and 
Cambridge; and they were hampered by lack of funds. Up to 
1939 a professor enjoying the services of a part-time secretary 
was the object of envy in some of them, and many were for long 
tied to the external degrees of London University, which dis- 
couraged initiative and revolutionary thoughts about the cur- 
riculum. In general they followed the British educational tradition 
of the time, that of gradually raising the cultural standards of. 
the masses to those of the minority by a kind of educational 
assimilation. 


Inter-war Stagnation 

After the first great age of university expansion, from 1869 
to 1920, came the period of inter-war stagnation. Since 1947 
it has been a period of expansion rather than of change. As 
a result, we continue in this country to suffer from a gulf ranging 
from indifference through incomprehension to positive hostility 
between universities and industry; and this means that the govern- 
ment of industry is largely in the hands of uneducated men. 
In the universities there is an almost morbid fear of vocationalism; 
there is a fragmentation of knowledge; there is intensive and 
premature specialization, and this is inflicted upon the student. 
Combined with the very small number of university places which 
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we poset “this specialization Tee ed d 
schools because it is necessary to compete so vigorou 
university places which we have; and the effect of thi: 


is felt right down to the tension over the 11-plus selection and “i 


below that again. 
So, for the new student pacticulaly: we have to sant 
that much traditional cultural study, wholly divorced as it is 
from modern science and technology, seems irrelevant or at 
least exceedingly difficult to fashion into a satisfactory framework 
of education. Every curriculum should provide a basic discipline 
formed around its special study, which can be as narrow as 
you like, and a frame of reference; that is, a means by which 
the special study «can be related to the world as a whole. It 
means the meticulous mastery in detail of a special subject, 
together with a synoptic view or principle of guidance about 
‘culture as a whole. This is what we lack. This is the problem 
which has led us to that melancholy chasm dividing what Sir 
Charles Snow has called ‘ the two cultures ’. 


What Should a University Do? 


At this point we reach the centre of our subject, for it 


leads to the question: what is it that a university should do? 
Sir Eric Ashby began by criticizing the assumption that the 
first purpose of a university is to pursue truth rather than 
to transmit it. I do not know whether this particular social 
mimicry, as he calls it—this principle of publish or be damned— 
derives from the universities’ obsession with research, or whether 
the obsession with research arises from the system of promo- 
tion. It is partly, perhaps, a false concept of what a university 
is for. I suggest that the function of a university should be 
described as the advancement of learning, and that this means 
not just the extension of the frontiers of knowledge but also 
its transmission. It implies the intercourse of scholars with one 
another and their constant endeavour to bridge the gaps between 
one specialized field of knowledge and another. It implies the 
intercourse of teachers with their pupils and a concern on the © 
part of the teachers of today to ensure that worthy successors 
to themselves will emerge tomorrow. . 

But that is not all. It seems to me inescapable in the circum- 
stances of the modern world, leaving aside such mundane ques- 
tions as the sources of university finance, that universities must 
now accept an educational as well as an academic function. This 
is not to say that they must teach their students as if they 
were extended secondary schools, - What should be unique in 
a university is that it encourages you to stand on your own 
feet intellectually. The university should accept the fact that 
the vast majority of their students do not and ought not to 
come to the university in order to be turned into research workers, 
_ They come to universities now because most of them are going 
to be the professional men, the industrial and commercial 
managers of the future. To say this is not to say that they 
come to the universities to learn a few tricks which will be 
useful to them in their trades, or that scholarship is now a 
matter of secondary importance. It is to suggest that the univer- 
sities and no one but the universities can prepare them for their 
future professions in a liberal spirit. _ 


Development of Graduate Schools 
I have said that an education must contain a central discipline 
as its special study and a cultural reference as its general frame- 
work. Knowledge advances but, Sir Eric Ashby reminds us, 
the academic pigeon-holes of the university department faculties 
_ of sixty years ago remain, Specialization must remain, the more 
‘so as knowledge.advances faster than ever; but for the student 
it may be perhaps more concentrated on a narrower front and 
this can be done by the ruthless pruning of syllabuses, as suggested 
in the discussion on June 11, allowing perhaps a fourth year of 
additional specialization for a minority. For my part, I hope 
this means the development of the graduate schools, which would 
go far to relieve excessive pressure lower down. Time thus 
saved could be used in first-degree courses to deal with related 
studies. 

This is not a suggestion for imposing compulsory Shakespeare 
on reluctant scientists nor compulsory chemistry upon budding 
historians. It is the principle of making the special subject 

Ke 


‘etadies in ape of which saree sae feces in 
sophy, and language, for example, may teach. “We 
accept lecturing—with resignation, perhaps—as inevitab nd 
indeed we may even say that it can be useful, if well done and 
‘not as a substitute for reading but as a period in which the > 
young are in contact with the eminent, those well acquainted — 
with the expanding frontiers of knowledge, not those who crawl 
along it with hand-lenses. But with this there is needed 
a much more personal socratic method in seminar or tutorial— _ 
a method of teaching designed not to cram things into the pupil — 


but to stimulate him to think for himself, to question his own 3 


assumptions. There should be, too, less insistence on the type 
of examination so common nowadays, which seems designed to 


test memory rather than the ability to use and reflect upon what ig 


one has learned. I look forward to the day when we see students — 
going into their degree examinations carrying the reference books — 
under their arms. 

All this, if it is to come about, means radical changes: ‘changes 
in existing universities, in recruitment of staff, in the system of — 
promotion. We should have at any rate a second system of 
promotion to that by scholarship and publication, one in which 
interest in the students, ability to teach, are what counts. It 
_Mmeans some consideration of how university teachers are trained 
in teaching and perhaps in research; and this would be another — 
great advantage which we should gain from the growth of graduate | 
schools. It would be a great mistake to think that if we are 
going to have reforms they can come only in new universities - 
and that academic conservatism is so irretrievably rooted in exist- 
ing universities that they are beyond hope of change except — 
perhaps by royal commission and act of parliament; and this — 


again implies changes in the government of universities, for at 
the moment autonomy of universities—and heaven forbid that 


any of us should question that—in practice so often means that — 
all the important decisions are made entirely by the professorial — 
heads of eEEL acre with all the defects which that pte. * 4 
implies. : 
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tant. Mr. na ‘rekon Sires of the Dainty oie of 
Sussex, in the broadcast of June 3, referred to the up and the ~ 
down pressures: the up pressures of national need and the need — 
for a diversity of scholars, a community big enough to take in the — 
various specialists and therefore a minimum of not less than 3 ,000 
students; the down pressures, the need'to keep a satisfactory | ratio — 
and relationship between teacher and pupil, the need to give as 
student social life—and an educative environment—so far as is : 
within our power. These are arguments perhaps for limited size — 
or at any. rate, in big universities, a system of devolution. 
takes us to the question of where universities are to be: in. 
dral closes or in industrial towns? Dr. B. V. Bowden, Pe 
of the Manchester College of Technology, Spang in the 
broadcast as Mr. Fulton, said: 

One particular suggestion that I have many times the U 
we might take seriously is to try to arrange that instead 
putting our newer universities in cathedral cities, they s 
instead be put near some of the large, already estab 
centres for research—for example, the National Physical 
tory, Farnborough, Malvern—one could mention half-a-do: 
others. In all of "these places there is a vast concentration 
extremely skilled people, many of whom cea theie 
inability to come in coun, ni youns ae a e mi 


brushes ae ce me it is s far Fsies unimportant. 1 
at many of the buildings which have been 
academics over the last fifty years you will, I Mea 
philistinism is no more excusable ‘because it is aca 
in any other guise, and here is a field a at least ghee 
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se are questions of great importance and they bear on our 
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_. Greece is to my mind the most exciting archaeological 
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been cut, in the beautiful lettering of the latter half of the fourth 
century B.C. what purports to be a literal copy of a decree order- 
ing the evacuation of Athens in 480 B.c. This was some 150 years 
before the inscription itself was made and you may say, 150 years 
is a long time. Can we be sure that the document is what it 
pretends to be? Was there really an original from which it was 
i copied? Or could it be an ancient forgery? The first editor of the 
inscription, Mr. Michael Jameson of the University of Pennsyl- 
yania, has produced a number of arguments in support of its 
genuineness; none of them is weighty in itself, but in their sum 
they are, to me at least, entirely convincing. One additional 
criterion seems to me this: if, on the 
‘basis of the known evidence, one tries 


to reconstruct a rational strategy for Ry, es 


- the Greeks—a thing no historian has 
yet quite succeeded in doing—one 
finds oneself presupposing just such 
a document at just such a date in 
just such terms. 
au So far we have had to rely almost 
entirely on the information supplied 
by Herodotus. He tells how at the 
outset of his reign Xerxes, King of 
Persia, set in motion the greatest army 
that ever marched. Its objective was 
the subjugation of Greece. The pre- 
_ parations the Persians made were 
worthy of such a great expedition. 
_ They already controlled the north 
shore of the Aegean, and along it they 
built up huge ration dumps. They 
cut a canal. through the base of 
- Mount Athos. They threw two pon- 
toon bridges across the Dardanelles, 
*: and across them the hosts of Asia 
es marched into Europe. They skirted 
the northern seaboard, turned south 
through Macedonia into Thessaly and 

so advanced on the heart of Greece. 
As Xerxes marched. through Thes- 
_ saly, away on his left lay the rugged 
mountain range which includes Pelion 
and Ossa. The eastern side of this 
range looks down on the Aegean 
forming the rocky and inhospitable 
if of Magnesia. And off that coast 


rxes expected any stiff resis- 
The mass of fighting men he 
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HE discovery of an inscription at Troezen in Southern 


find of recent years. It is a slab of marble about two feet 
high and fourteen or fifteen inches across, and on it has _ 


cultural life of a region? 


ttract pupils 
contribute to 


Whatever may be the answer to these things, and whatever it 


is that a university does, I hope that our universities for the 
future will live up to what was said of medieval universities by — 
their great historian, Hastings Rashall: ‘ Their greatest service to 
mankind was simply this, that they placed the administration of 


human. affairs—in short, the government of the world—in the 


hands of educated men ’.—Third Programme. 
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was bringing in was far in excess of military requirements. I 

imagine that he viewed the whole operation as a grand army 
parade. There might be a token battle or so, but his over- 
whelmingly superior forces would in a matter of hours iron out 


any puny Greek state which thought to oppose him, At first 
his optimism seemed justified. In his march through Macedonia 


and Thessaly he had met with no opposition, but only with 
surrender all the way. But when his grand parade had passed 
through Thessaly and reached the Malian Gulf he saw the first. 


of his token battles ahead of him. 


Immediately in front lay the Oetaean range, stretching from 
right to left, not very high but blank and forbidding. Beyond 
that mountain mass lay Boeotia, then another range of mountains ~ 
forming the frontier of Attica. Athens itself was not a hundred 


s’s great fleet was moving lev el Marble stele, found at Troezen, with the decree ordering 
land army. I do not imagine the evacuation of Athens in 480 B.c.: now in the 
3 Epigraphical Museum, Athens 


From ‘ Hesperia’, vol. xxix: 2.(American 
School of Classica] Studies, Athens) 


_miles from him as the crow flies. Beyond Attica a narrow neck 


of land—the Isthmus of Corinth—and 
on the other side of that the all-but- 
island, the Peloponnese, the home of 
Sparta and the Peloponnesian Con- 
federacy. 

But for the moment Xerxes is 
facing the Oetaean mountains. To- 
wards their eastern end they rise to 
5,000 feet and look down on the 
waters of the Euboean Channel. 
Between mountains and water there is 
a narrow passage—Thermopylae, the 
gateway to the south. And Thermo- 
pylae is held by a Spartan force. 

The Euboean Channel separates the 
island of Euboea from the mainland. 
Euboea’s eastern coast is geographically 
a continuation of the coast of Mag- 


nesia and is just as bleak, rugged, and 


inhospitable. Nobody would dream of 
pulling a galley down that ninety 
miles. Instead you turn into the 
channel through the gap at the 
northern extremity ofthe island—at 
Artemisium. And at Artemisium a 
detachment of the Greek fleet had- 
station. 

I want to leave Xerxes at this point 
to see what meantime the Greeks were 
doing to face him. First a word of 
warning. Herodotus, to whom we owe 
our information, had no official re- 
ports or public records on which to 
draw. He had to rely on what was 
popularly remembered thirty or forty 
years after the event, and a lot of 
water had flowed under the bridges 
in that time. Nobody was still alive 
in Athens who had been behind the 
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- construction of the Greek strategy, 


small land force and defending the 


were to be brought into contact 


_ else. In that case the seaward flank 
and rear of the army in Boeotia is 


as is only too likely, the Pelopon- 


_ base by the greatly superior forces 


scenes of eonare or Pee oo) thirty or fort 
before. And another warning: he gathered most o 


tion in Athens. By that time Athens and Sparta, who had als taken up by Isocrates < the pamphletee 


together in defence of the liberties of Greece, had become bitter 
enemies. Nobody would have had much good to say of Sparta 
when Herodotus was in Athens. 

_ This has to be borne in mind in re-reading his account. He 


tells us that in the autumn of 481 B.c. delegates from the principal 


Greek states met at Sparta, for Sparta was at that time the most 


‘powerful state in Greece and automatically took the lead of the 


confederate powers. And in the same part of his narrative, quite 
early on, he tells us that the Athenians sent a mission to the 
oracle of Delphi, and what reply they received. I think those two 
oracles are fundamental to the re- , 


for Herodotus himself knows nothing 
of the strategy devised by the Greek 
High Command. What he supposed 
it to be we must reconstruct from the 
progress of his narrative. 


orator, by Plutarch the biographer, by Micea: and Grun 
Bury and most of the other modern standard 
Greece. me 


‘Let me in justice to the Spartans try to reconstruct a mere — 


rational strategy for the Greeks. I cannot do better than begin: 


with the two oracular responses which I have mentioned. The ~ . 


story goes as follows. The Athenians sent messengers to Delphi 


to inquire of the oracle what they should do in face of the Persian _ 
invasion. Without waiting to hear their question, the oracle greeted 
thes in a most alarming manner, bidding them fly to the ends — 


-of the earth, for the Persians could 
not be withstood. Understandably 
distressed, the envoys went outside, 
| where they met a citizen of Delphi 


His idea, then, is that the Greek 
strategy consisted simply in blocking 


| equivocal comfort. ‘Abide not the 
coming of the horsemen and the 


the pass of Thermopylae with a 


mighty host of foot but turn your 


strait at Artemisium with the com- 
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backs and go’, he said. ‘ At some 
other time you will yet stand face to 


bined fleet. Behind this cover the 


face with them. O divine Salamis, 


Peloponnesian army was to deploy in 
preparation for a major land battle. 
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either when Demeter is being scat- 


How the Persians and the Greeks 


tered or when she is coming together’. 


Herodotus does not say. Presumably 
by the withdrawal of the force from 
Thermopylae. Where the fleet was 
to go in that case, again Herodotus 
does not say. Presumably to Salamis 
—the little island off the coast of 
Attica, just south of Athens, where 
afterwards the great battle was 
fought—because there is nowhere 


left wide open to an enemy who 
commands the sea. What happens if, 


nesian army is overwhelmed or cir- 
cumvented and trapped far from its 


opposed to it? Is that to be the end 
of Greek resistance? Again Herodotus is dumb. It seems a crazy, 


hit-or-miss sort of strategy on which the fortunes of the Greek 


world depended. 

Now for what did happen. As every schoolboy knows, dings 
went wrong. In three days the pass of Thermopylae was turned 
and the Greek fleet fled from Artemisium south to Salamis. 
According to Herodotus these two events took the Greek High 
Command completely by surprise. And their embarrassment—or 
at any rate that of the Athenians—was aggravated by the circum- 
stance that the Spartans had played them false. There was zo 


Peloponnesian army in Boeotia. The perfidious Spartan was at 


the Isthmus guarding his own country and leaving the beautiful 


' city of Athens to the tender mercies of the barbarian. In these 


tragic and totally unexpected circumstances Themistocles—the 
War Prime Minister of Athens, shall we call him?—persuaded the 
fugitive ships to remain at Salamis while the population of Attica 
was hurriedly evacuated. Thereafter, by diplomacy, cajolery, and 
trickery, he managed to keep the allied fleet together, and in this 
entirely fortuitous way came to be fought the Battle of Salamis, 
with momentous consequences for future history. 


Herodotus fails to notice that if the Athenians really thought 


that the Peloponnesian army was in Boeotia and yet pulled back 
from Artemisium to Salamis and left the army in the air, the 
charge of bad faith recoils on the head of the Athenians, And 
when he tells us that they were joined at Salamis by many more 


ships from many more cities which had not been engaged at. 
_ Artemisium, we may begin to wonder whether the rally at Salamis . 


Two things may be noticed about 


these oracles: one, they are no pro- 
phecy after the event; at the time 


fectly certain that the Persians were 
going to overwhelm Greece; and, 


_ Athens was to be evacuated and that 
Historians have tried to reconcile 


these oracles with Herodotus’s narra- 
tive in various ways. But it cannot 


be done, unless we suppose that they 


were obtained and acted on after the 
return of the fleet from Artemisium. 


though most historians have man- 


—that is, in association with the initial Greek preparations, And 
once they are treated seriously and in their right place, the 


allegation of Spartan bad faith collapses. ‘Then one has to look for 
a strategy based on the evacuation of Athens and the abandon- — 


ment to the enemy of all Greece north of the Isthmus. 
To start with, one need no longer imagine the Spartan army — 


destined to a ridiculous, exposed position far from its base, in 


Boeotia; one can see it doing its proper task of closing the Isthmus 
of Corinth and covering the Peloponnese, the only sizeable piece 
of Greek territory which is readily defensible from the landward 


side and can serve as an ultimate fortress and refuge in case of 
need. Once that is accepted, we can look round for a rational — : 
- offensive strategy. Our best road to that is to divine ae geek 's 
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areas 300,000 men, wii tent consume eibee more eigen 2 
tons of corn a day. Two hundred tons of corn would require so 
3,000 pack animals to lift. By the time the Persian army reach 
Athens, 100,000 pack animals would be continuously strun; 
along the route from the aye on he north coast of the Ae: 


ther muleteers and fodder. 

The problem seems almost insoluble, But there is an. 
bring up the bulk of your rations by sea. I fancy that the 
function of the Dees fleet must have been to” eee 


storians of | 


| who urged them to take the wands — 
of suppliants and try their luck again. 
This time Apollo did inject a little © 


you will destroy the sons of women — 


they were delivered Apollo was per- 


secondly, already Apollo knew that — 


a battle was to be fought at Salamis. f 


And that is absurd: there would not_ it 
be time. We cannot ignore them, — 


aged virtually to do so, The only — 
place where they fit into the pattern is where Herodotus puts them 
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ps bade & ult WD on the ot coast of the Aegean, and they 


_ must have asked themselves ‘ How are those dumps to be moved 
forward? ? and replied with the right answer. In that case the © 


— Greek answer is obvious—disrupt the sea-borne supply line and 
you hold up the invasion. Destroy it and the Persians must go or 
‘starve. And that is precisely what did happen. When the Persian 
‘fleet was destroyed at Salamis Xerxes and most of the Persian 
army went. Those who remained to fight at Plataea the following 


vee year’ ‘were very hungry, as Herodotus specifically tells us. If we 


believe, as I think we must, that the Battle of Salamis was 
planned from the start, we must assume that the Greeks intended 


also its inevitable sequel. 


But why particularly Salamis? The sneak base must provide 
narrow waters and it must be-within easy reach of the nucleus of 


free Greek soil guaranteed -by the army at the Isthmus. Salamis 
_ was the only place which fulfilled both these requirements. It was 


_ vulnerable only to direct assault from the sea, and that would 


’ ~ 
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bring the Persians into narrow waters. The Greek fleet had a line 
of retreat in case of need through the Megara channel, and the 
Persians could close this only by dividing their fleet against an 
enemy with internal lines of communication. And the Persians 
could not ignore the Greeks. As long as they were where they 
were the Persians were immobilized and the whole Persian fleet 


__ had to be wholly employed in covering the sea-borne supply line, 


which, with the Persians in occupation of Athens, terminated 


under the very noses of the Greek fleet. 
‘In all these circumstances the fall of Thermopylae and the 


_ retreat from Artemisium do not come at all as a shock and a 


- 


Surprise to the Greek High Command. Why, it may well be 
asked, in that case did the fleet go north to Artemisium at all? 
As I see it, the Greeks would have been guilty of criminal negli- 
gence if they had not seized that first opportunity afforded by the 
geographical conditions at Artemisium, At that spot the enemy 
_ galleys were strung out after a long pull down the rocky coast 
of Magnesia or across the open sea from Athos; they had been 


- buffeted by the wind, perhaps; their crews were weary from a 


~ long spell of rowjng; and in that condition they were about to 
enter the narrow waters which lead into the channel between the 


- long island of Euboea and the mainland. It would have been 


criminal negligence not to have seized that opportunity of inflict- 
ing as much preliminary damage as possible on the Persian fleet. 
The intention is suggested by the Greek station at Artemisium 
and the frequent occurrence of the name of the island of Sciathos 


in Herodotus’s story. If the intention had been merely to block 


_ the channel the Greek fleet would have been much farther west. 


While the fighting went on off Artemisium a battle was pro- 


“army would not be engaged at all. 


-pylae have tended to draw the lim light from Artemi 


I think this has had an unfortunate effect on our record. 
purely military importance of Thermopylae has been exaggerate 


On the theory I have put before you Artemisium-Thermopylae 


would be in no sense a combined operation. In fact Thermopylae 
was subordinate to Artemisium. In more modern warfare the 
In very modern warfare 
there would be shore-based fighter aircraft to cover the fleet, and 
that might give us some sort of analogy. Warships whose motive 


power is supplied by human arms have a range limited by the — 


endurance of human muscles. They must be drawn up on shore 
at night and can operate only within some twenty miles of friendly 
beaches. And it is as an attempt to guarantee friendly beaches to 
the fleet that we must, I think, regard the immortal stand at 
Thermopylae. It would, of course, have been a military crime of 
the first order for Leonidas to have pulled out without first 
ensuring that the fleet had received his message that the beaches 
were no longer guaranteed. 

I have produced a strategy which conforms with the old legal 
dictum that men may be supposed to intend the natural conse- 
quences of their acts. I have assumed that Artemisium-Thermo- 


pylae was never visualized as a watertight defence, and that the 
Greek strategy involved from the start the abandonment to the 


enemy of all Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth. I have 
assumed that the decree for the abandonment of Athens was 
passed much earlier than all historians have supposed, I have 
based myself on what seems the only possible interpretation of a 


Delphic oracle, which until the discovery of the inscription at 


Troezen was the only contemporary document which had bearing 
on the Greek strategy. It is for that reason that I hail the discovery 
of the inscription of Troezen, assign to it a high value and main- 
tain its genuineness. For it is a copy of the very decree in accord- 
ance with which Athens was evacuated and it gives a precise 
indication of the stage of the war at which it was passed. I will 
end by reading a translation of the relevant parts, based on the 
text and supplements of Mr. Jameson: 


Resolved by the Council and the Assembly on the motion of 
Themistocles son of Neocles of the deme Phrearrhoi: To entrust 


the city to Athena and to all the other gods to defend and to ward - 


the barbarian off the land. The Athenians themselves and the 
foreigners who live in Athens to remove their women and children 
to Troezen. . . The old men and movable property to be 
moved to Salamis. All the other Athenians and foreigners of mili- 
tary age to embark on the 200 ships. ... When the manning of 
the ships has been completed with 100 of them to meet the enemy 
at Artemisium in Euboea, and with the other 100 to lie off Salamis 
and the rest of Attica and to guard the place. 


—Third Programme 


Two Poems by Robert Graves 


The Two Witches 


O, sixteen hundred and ninety one, 
Never was year so well begun, 
Backsy-forsy and inside-out, 

% The best of all years to ballad about. 


: On the first fine day of January 
I ran to my sweetheart Margery 


Hey: And tossed her over the roof so far 


That down she fell like a shooting star. 


But when we two had frolicked and kissed 
She clapped her fingers about my wrist - 
And tossed me over the chimney stack, 


en And danced on me till my bones did crack. 


‘Then, when she had laboured to ease my pain, 


We sat by the stile of Robin’s Lane, - 
She in a hare and I in a toad 
_ And puffed at the clouds till merry they glowed. 


We spelled our loves until close of day. 

I wished her good-night and walked away, 

But she put out a tongue that was long and red 
And swallowed me down like a crumb of bread. 


Song: Gardens Close at Dusk 


City parks and gardens close 
Before day has ended, 

To discourage crime for which 
They were not intended, 


Yet when moonlight lawns resume 
The private peace they merit, 
_ Why are boys and girls in love 
Told they may not share it? 


© Roturman S.A, 1961, 


Great Advacetes oa het Stated ote 


- Greatest | of | 


LORD BIRKETT 


HOMAS ERSKINE was the greatest advocate who ever 

practised at the English Bar. I cannot help regretting that 

he ever entered the House of Commons, or that he left 
the Bar to become Lord Chancellor. In Parliament he 
was a failure, and Romilly, the great legal reformer, voiced the 
general view of Erskine as Lord Chancellor, when he said: ‘ His 
incapacity for the office was too forcibly and generally felt’. 
From 1778, when he made his first speech before the great Lord | 
Mansfield, to the day, twenty-eight years later, when he took his 
seat on the Woolsack, he had no rival and no challenger. 


A Passion for Liberty 
As we look together at one or two of Erskine’s famous cases 


_ we shall see that he had a passion for liberty, and was able to 


give it noble and unforgettable expression in an age when liberty 
was in need of a great champion. His speeches may belong to an 
age that is gone; but he fashioned and moulded the thoughts of 
men in a way that altered the very on of their lives, and 
we today enjoy their legacy. 

Erskine was born in Edinburgh in 1750. He was the youngest 


' son of the Earl of Buchan, but was brought up in considerable 
‘poverty. Even as a schoolboy he was ambitious to become a 


famous man, and earnestly wished to enter one of the learned 
professions, But his father and mother could not afford it: and 
during the years when more fortunate youths were at public 


‘schools and universities, Erskine was either a midshipman on a 


warship, or serving in the Army. He had married when he was 
twenty on the pay of an Ensign in the Army, and spent two 
years in Minorca where his regiment was stationed. Here he had 
leisure to devote himself to English ‘literature and got much of 
Shakespeare by heart, as well as the works of Pope and Dryden. 
When the regiment returned to London, Erskine was a dashing 


_young man of twenty-two and made a great impression in social 


and literary circles. But when he returned to his regiment he 
grew more and more dissatisfied with his position. 

A single incident at this time transformed the whole of Erskine’s 
life. His regiment moved from one country town to another, and 


_ it so happened that the Assizes were being held in one of the 


towns the regiment visited. Erskine, in his. regimentals, idly- 
entered the court where Lord Mansfield was the presiding judge. 
Seeing the young officer, Mansfield inquired who he was, and on 
hearing that he was the son of the late Earl of Buchan, whom 


_ Mansfield had known, he invited him to the Bench and explained 
to Erskine the nature of the case before the court. The case was _ 


being conducted by two leaders of the Circuit, both eminent 
men. Erskine, with that peculiar vanity that was part of his 
nature, at once thought that he could make a much_ better speech 
than either of the two leaders; and the further thought suddenly 


struck him with surprising force that it was not too late to be 
called to the Bar himself, even though he was then twenty-four 


years of age. Lord Mansfield invited him to dinner and was 
immensely taken with his animation and the charm of his con- 
versation. When all the guests had gone, Erskine told Mansfield 
that he had resolved to go to the Bar, and Mansfield did not 
discourage him but told him to consult his near relations. His 
mother strongly approved his choice, and in the result Erskine was 
called to the Bar in July 1778, being then twenty-eight years 
of age. 


The Hand of Fate 


If it was Fate that guided the idle steps of Erskine into » the 
Assize Court when the great decision to go to the Bar was ~ 


made, it was surely Fate that presided over the next step. A 
certain Captain Baillie, in recognition of his services at sea, had - 


_been appointed Lieutenant Governor of Greenwich Hospital, He 


on Thomas Erskine 


counsel were briefed with him. He feared he would not get a 


favour of accepting it, but Erskine said boldly: 


found great abuses in the administration of the hospital and 
made repeated requests, without success, for i inquiries and redress, 
He then printed and circulated a statement setting out the facts, 
and criticizing Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
with great and well-merited severity. Captain Baillie was imme- __ 
diately suspended, but although Lord Sandwich carefully kept 
himself in the background, he instigated others, who had likewise 
been criticized, to proceed against Captain Baillie for criminal = 
libel. One night a shower of rain brought Erskine to shelter in 
the house of a man named Ellis, where Captain Baillie, all 
unknown to Erskine, was at dinner. The Greenwich Hospital “i 
case had aroused strong public feeling and, the subject being 
mentioned, Erskine, fired with intense indignation, spoke with | 
great fervour against the corrupt and tyrannical behaviour of 
Lord Sandwich. He left the house without being introduced to © 
Captain Baillie, but, after he had gone, Baillie discovered that — 
he had been a sailor and had been called to the Bar: and he 
decided there and then that Erskine should be one of his counsel. | 
Erskine was much mortified to learn that four other senior 


chance of saying more than a few formal words, and went to the 
consultation in great gloom. He found that the Prosecution had 
offered a compromise and three of the leading counsel were in 
‘My advice, 
gentlemen, may savour more of my late profession than my © 
present, but I am against compromising "whereupon Captain 
Baillie said ‘I’ be damned if I compromise * and he hugged her 
Erskine in his excitement, exclaiming ‘ You’re the man for me’ 

When the case actually came on, the four counsel for Captain 
Baillie occupied the whole afternoon, and just as it was getting 
dark, Lord Mansfield said, believing all the counsel to have 
spoken, ‘We will go on with this case in the morning ’. r 


Unprecedented Impression upon the Court 
When ‘the court met next morning it was thought that the 
Solicitor-General would at once begin his- reply, but instead of 
that Erskine rose from the back row and in a clear and firm von ae 
began: wes 
“My. lord, I am fikepfine of counsel for fhe Sutter of this 
supposed libel and if the matter for consideration had been merely 
a question of private wrong, I should have thought myself well 
justified; after the very able defence made by the learned gentle- ; 
men who have spoken before me, in sparing your lordship, already = 
fatigued with repetition; and in leaving my client to the judgment — 
of the court. But upon an occasion of this serious and dangerous 
complexion—when a British subject is brought before a court 
of justice only for having ventured to attack abuses, which owe 
their continuance to the danger of attacking them....I cannot — 
relinquish the high privilege of trying to do justice to such merit, — 
and I will not give up even my small share of the honour of 
repelling and of exposing so odious a prosecution ’. ‘ie 


_ The impression made upon the court by the address which | 
followed these opening words is said to have been unprecedented. wi 
The court was packed to the doors with men of the highest 
distinction belonging to all parties in the country. Erskine was 
rebuked by the greatest judge in the land for attacking Lord 
Sandwich when he was not before the court, but he reduced even — 
Lord Mansfield to silence by the vehemence of his answer: 

‘I know that he is not formally before the court, but I y 
_bring him before the court. I will drag him. to light who is 
dark mover behind this scene of iniquity . . . If Lord Sane 

keeps this man suspended, or dares to turn that suspens: 
into a removal, I shall then not scruple to declare him an ac 
plice in their. guilt, a shameless oppressor, a disgrace, to 
rank, and a traitor to his trust’. all 
_I have listened to almost every kind of advocate | in ¢ 
kind of case, but the pees of ie young - . 
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fascinates me, though the language is from another age, and would 
sound theatrical perhaps to modern ears, These are the closing 
sentences, uttered nearly 200 years ago: 

‘I know that your lordships will determine according to law, 
and therefore if an Information should be suffered to be filed, I 
shall bow to the sentence and shall consider this meritorious 
publication to be an offence against the laws of this country; 
but then I shall not scruple to say, that it is high time for every 
honest man to remove himself from a country, in which he can 
no longer do his duty to the public with safety, where cruelty 
and inhumanity are suffered to impeach virtue, and where vice 
passes through a court of justice unpunished and unreproved ’. 

Captain Baillie’s case was won and the victory was universally 
attributed to Erskine. He was 
overwhelmed with congratulations 
and when he walked through 
Westminster Hall he received a 
great ovation. When he was asked 
how he had the courage to stand 
up to Lord Mansfield he made 
the famous answer: ‘I thought 
that my little children were pluck- 
ing at my gown and heard them 
saying “ Now is the time to get 
us bread” ’, 

Erskine set new standards of 
advocacy. Until his day there 
were few graces of rhetoric ex- 
hibited in King’s Bench courts. 
His strength lay in presentation. 
The clear statement of the facts, 
which is the first requirement of 

_Modern advocacy, was always 
observed by Erskine: and he 
combined with persuasive presen- 
tation of the facts a clear and 
compelling view of the con- 
clusions to which he desired the 
court to come. At a time when 
the bullying of witnesses was a 
common practice, Erskine was 
always courteous and. good- 
humoured. He united cogency and 
lucidity; and though his style of 
oratory may be unsuited to 
modern ears, being too ornate and 
too prolix, it was perfectly 
adapted to the age.in which he 
lived. 


In 1780, only two years after 
his call to the Bar, he defended 
Lord George Gordon on a charge 
of High Treason, the precise offence charged in the Indictment 
being that ‘he levied war against the King in his realm’. The 
charge was preposterous and ridiculous, but Erskine realized that 
if this Prosecution was not defeated the liberties of individual 
citizens were in the direst jeopardy. Gordon was a fanatical 
Protestant, and at the head of 40,000 persons he led a procession 
to the House of Commons. There was no attack of any kind upon 
the constitution. Gordon and his supporters were religious-minded 
men and women, and their object was to present a Petition for the 
repeal of certain mogifications which had been made to mitigate 
the severity of the penal code as it affected Roman Catholics. 
Most unfortunately the procession was the forerunner of those 
terrible riots in London which became known as the Gordon 
Riots. The Government prosecuted him with immense vigour, and 
he was undoubtedly in the gravest danger. He had been elected 
‘The President of the Protestant Association ’ and all the dreadful 
sufferings of the populace were attributed to him. The members 
of the jury had seen their houses burnt down, the prisons: broken 
open, fires blazing everywhere, and blood freely flowing in all 
parts of London. The government confidently reckoned on a con- 
viction to set a salutary example to others, not actuated by the 
same high motives as Lord George Gordon; but they reckoned 
without one important fact: Erskine was for the Defence. 
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Thomas Erskine (1st Baron Erskine), 1750-1823: 
Sir William Charles Ross 
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The leading counsel for the Defence was Mr. Kenyon, after- 
wards Lord Kenyon, an Equity lawyer with no talent whatever 
for public speaking. When he finished his speech the friends of 
Lord George Gordon were in-an agony of apprehension for 
Gordon’s safety. Erskine managed to get the Court to allow him 
to make his closing speech to the jury after all the evidence 
had been called for the Defence. This gave him a breathing 
space, and it was after midnight when he rose to address the 
Court. The Solicitor General replied for the Prosecution in the 
early hours of the morning and Lord Mansfield summed-up at a 
quarter past five. The jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty 
and a notable victory for English liberties had been won. The 
speech of Erskine undoubtedly 
secured the verdict by its elo- 
quence, its passion, and _ its 
reasoned argument. Contemporary 
writers speak of ‘ the magic of the 
eye, the face, the voice, and the 
action with which the speech was 
delivered’ as producing an effect 
that was electrical, and it was the 
first of a series of cases in which 
Erskine fought with success 
against the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to misuse the processes of 
law for its own purposes. 

In 1783, after five years only 
at the Bar, he was given a silk 
gown because of his great emi- 
nence in the King’s Bench, and 
at that time it was a very great 
distinction; yet it speaks volumes 
for the ascendency he had gained 
at the Bar that the whole pro- 
fession concurred in the propriety 
of it. Now began a series of 
retainers that took him to Assizes 
in every part of the country. The 
first was to defend the Dean of 
St. Asaph for publishing a sedi- 
tious libel. 

This defence is notable for the 
great fight Erskine waged to 
secure the right of the jury to 
determine whether the words 
complained of were a libel or not. 
Sir William Jones, said to be the 
most accomplished man of his 
age, had written a little tract to 
illustrate the main principles of 
government and to recommend 
parliamentary reform. The Dean of St. Asaph, his brother-in-law, 
approved the tract and caused it to be re-printed and published. 
The government prosecuted him before Mr. Justice Buller at 
the Shropshire Assizes. The judge ruled, contrary to Erskine’s 
submission, that whether the words were a libel was a question 
of law for the judge, and the jury had nothing to do with it. This 
was in accordance with many decisions of Lord Mansfield as early 
as 1770 in certain cases arising out of the printing of the famous 
letters of Junius, and it was the considered view of practically 
all the judges. But Erskine’s power over the jury was such that 
when they returned to court after considering their verdict, they 
said the Dean of St. Asaph was Guilty of publishing only. Then 
followed a most unseemly wrangle between the jury and the 
judge and Erskine. It illustrates the tenacity of Erskine when 
his convictions were roused. After considerable argument Erskine 
said finally: ‘I insist that the word “ only ” shall be recorded ’. 

Mr. Justice Buller replied: ‘Then the verdict must be mis- 
understood; let me understand the jury ’. 

‘ The jury do understand their verdict ’. 

* Sir, I will not be interrupted ’. 

Erskine thereupon said: ‘I stand here as an advocate for a 
brother citizen, and I desire that the word “only” shall be 
recorded ’, 


a portrait by 


National Portrait Gallery 
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‘ Sit owas Sir; remember your duty or I 1 shall Be ce) 
proceed i in another manner ’ od 

To which Erskine replied : 

what manner you think fit; I know my duty as well as your 
. lordship knows yours. I shall not alter my conduct ’. 

The j jury, much upset by this altercation, finally returned their 
verdict as ‘ Guilty of Publishing but whether a libel or not we 
do not find’. On appeal, Erskine argued the point with great 
eloquence and learning before Lord Mansfield, Mr. Justice 
Ashurst, and Mr. Justice Willes. Mansfield and Ashurst supported 
Mr. Justice Buller, but Mr. Justice Willes dissented on one 
important point. He said that a jury could give a general verdict 
of acquittal without being obliged to give their reasons. This 
dissenting judgment was given statutory effect in Fox’s Libel Act 
of 1792, but before that triumphant day came, Erskine fought 
and won a series of cases that established the rights of juries 
beyond all question, and it was the result of these cases that 
made Erskine a popular hero. 

In 1789 came the great case of John Stockdale in which 
Erskine is said to have made the finest speech ever delivered in 
any English Court, and Lord Campbell said that. the verdict 
he gained established for ever the freedom of the press in 
England. Pending the impeachment of Warren Hastings, after 
the articles against him, drawn in provocative language by no 
less a person than Edmund Burke, had been published in every 
newspaper in the land, together with some inflammatory speeches 
made in the House of Lords, a Minister of the Church of Scotland, 
a Mr. Logan, wrote a pamphlet in defence of Hastings which 
criticized the prosecution with great vigour. The House of 
Commons, it was said, in making one of the charges was compared 
to ‘a tribunal of inquisition’ rather than a court of Parliament. 
Mr. Stockdale, a bookseller in London, published the pamphlet 


Sibelius and_ his Critics nes o i 


By BENJAMIN FRANKEL 


O far as critical opinion in Britain (and, indeed, in America) 
goes, the recognition of Sibelius’s stature as one of the 
outstanding composers of the turn of the century is now 
wholly in question. If this situation were simply the result 
of the arrival of a younger generation of critics, with minds tuned 
more willingly to the speech of our own time, one might lament 
the judgment but still accept the fact. Sibelius never had been 
what one calls ‘ of his time’. But the revaluation (one might say 


the denigration) has been largely undertaken by his admirers of + 


yesterday, and was already at work in almost all the obituaries. 
What is still more remarkable is that Sibelius has been, so to 
speak, especially selected for this treatment: it is not a question 
of his contemporaries; for Mahler is, at long last, in the ascendant; 
and step by step Bruckner emerges as the Master. If, then, it be 
thought that Sibelius’s ‘ non-revolutionariness’ is the stumbling 
block, one has to remember that even Pfitzner is being re- 
examined as an object worthy of critical interest. - 

One could spend a deal of time inquiring why the consensus 
of opinion should so uniformly yesterday have been ‘ yes’ and so 
smoothly today ‘no’. But this, if it helps our inquiry at all, will 
probably lead us only to Middle Europe as the negative centre; 
for, individuals apart, Germany and Austria have never accepted 
him as a ‘big man’ of music and, indeed, they have been fairly 
scornful of our own enthusiasm. 

Have we been misguided, have we over-valued? If we decide 
that we have not, that our beliefs and enthusiasms have been 
justified, we must pose a further question: What is it about a 
musical culture that finds it possible to perform (as an act of 
faith and solemn duty) the music of Reger and yet reject that of 
Sibelius? If Reger belongs indubitably and only to the true Ger- 
man musical line, then Sibelius is an apparent stranger in this 

_ world, breathing a northern and sternly uncomforting air, reject- 


‘ Your lordship may proceed in 


the famous defence of Tom Paine when charged with publishing 


‘only secured their acquittal but he compelled the Government to 


‘For if, in some works, he makes an easy and popular appeal, it is — 
‘because of his very personal combination of national style and 


Janice FOr 
: ‘Stockdale be proceeded against “tor -“upo 
House of Commons. Again it was a preposterous prosecution, 
the Edinburgh Review said of Erskine’s defence of Stockdale and — 
freedom of speech that ‘it is justly regarded by all English 
lawyers as a consummate specimen of the art of addressing a 
jury—as a standard, a sort of precedent for treating cases of libel ’. 
The jury found a verdict. of Not Guilty, and a very great triumph 
indeed for the right of free expression of opinion had been won. 
Many other cases made Erskine’s name memorable, including — 


a seditious libel contained in his work The Rights of Man. But — 
let us take leave of Erskine with a final word te to commemorate the 
greatest victories of all. = 
At the close of the eighteenth cesta many societies had been 
formed for the purpose of advancing the cause of parliamentary 
reform. The government of the day misguidedly decided to — 
prosecute the members of these societies, by resorting to the law 
of ‘ constructive treason’ which had received such a blow on the 
trial of Lord George Gordon. If these prosecutions had succeeded, 
all political agitation in England would have been banned, at. 
least for a very long time, because the advocates of reform were “ 
actually charged with seeking to bring about a revolution in 
this country, and so constructively ‘to compass the death of our 
Lord the King’. In his defence of Hardy, Torne-Tooke, and — 
Thelwall on these charges, for which he took no fee, Erskine not _ 


% 
abandon all the other outstanding prosecutions against all other 5 


defendants; and he thus preserved for that generation the right, 
-so justly cherished in our own, to agitate by all lawful means : a 
for the causes in which men and women believe. i 
—From a broadcast in the Home Service Z 
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ing step by step the romantic opulence and harmonic complica- 
tion that followed Wagner’ s Tristan and, from early on, rejecting, PM) 2 
also the ‘ classical’ Austro-German sonata construction. _ aaa 
This is not to say that his symphonies are not truly symphonic. — 
He is the true post-Beethoven symphonist, in the same way that 
Mahler is the true symphonist post-Wagner. What, then, does one 
mean by his ‘rejecting’ the great Austro-German musical line, 
and, at the same time, claiming Sibelius as a true post-Beethoven 
symphonist? Here we are at the crux of the problem; for if we 
are to discuss sonata form, | symphonic construction, after Beet- _ 
hoven, we can do so only in Beethoven’s sense: the sense that 
emerges overwhelmingly in his symphonies of the middle and late 
period, and the revolutionary freedom of the sonatas from Opus _ 
26 onwards, the assured and massive novelty of the last five piano 
sonatas and, above all, the new world of the late quartets. This 
world, compounded of undentable formal structures, the most 
simple of apparent means, and the most searching of human ques- _ Pe 
tionings—this universe of infinite horizons is the one that we - te 
have to learn to contemplate if we are to come to terms with the : 
peculiarities of Sibelius’s maturer musical thought. | 
It is essentially this speculative, intimate, non-demonstrativ ; 
this. quietist quality in the composer, which resists academic .. 
analysis. I am selecting the Sibelius that I prefer: but I am also ne 
isolating that side of him which has won least public approva 
it happens, too, that it is the aspect which it is easiest to denigra 


romantic warmth. The fact that many of these works | do not 
readily lend themselves either to the description ‘ Mea: 
“ classical ’ does not mean that they cannot be | classified. 
In any case, Sibelius’s frequent raion conceal 
not indicate ae lack of prema? 


type “of! isthe chan is mane on in eeeatn 


edure. Every so often, a phrase is held up to our gaze, later 


be re-presented transformed, as if the movement had been 
_ * working’ to bring about this moment of magic. This is the 


peas see Siniddenised, in iezactly ihe way th 


quartets of Beethoven were misunderstood and are s 
extent, disregarded. This is something that we can nm 


afford: for this is music’s newer aspect, one without which | 


thinking of a deep musical intelligence and it is a quality in this 
__ composer which permits him to be profouad, without the necessity 
si ieeweer, a cig 


‘ Derisive of the ‘Nature Poet’ 
__ Nowadays it is the fashion to deride the so-called ‘ nature poet’ 
ste ‘in Sibelius, although - if this be so derisive a thing, why is Debussy 


. Why, for that matter, is it right to steep oneself in Mahler’s scene 
_ painting, to accept the brilliant pictorialism of Britten, the 
_ elemental primitive landscapes of Stravinsky, the self-confessed 
_ mature derivations of Messaien, and yet deny Sibelius on the 
‘same grounds? One of the reasons lies, I believe, in this 
composer’s seeming willingness to accept music’s language as he. 
found it; to have gazed up the slopes of the Wagnerian peak was, 

_ for him, enough. The fact is, that while others saw Tristan as a 

_ turning point, Sibelius seems to have been content to look back- 

_ wards. He was not the first composer to do that. Bach’s unfashion- 

able language led to his almost total neglect for about a century; 

_ Brahms, while not submerged and remaining keenly aware of 

what was taking place round him, held aloof from revolutionary 
extremes. Though, in all conscience, he seems a bold figure in 
his own time and it took no less'a personage than Schonberg to 
- point this out and, thus, to save him from our latter-day musical 
s% Rapa a This is not to make comparisons: for Sibelius seems 
to be unique, and in turning back to many things no longer 
current, he spans the centuries and, by his own alchemy, produces 
an individual coinage. 

One knows that in these days many people can look at a score 
and see whether it is ‘ contemporary’ (and they do not have to 
be able to read music very well to do this), In the same spirit 

some people, in a picture gallery, will turn their backs on a 
masterpiece of representation or portraiture in order to applaud 
the clearly abstract work on the other wall. I am not saying 
that they do not like the ‘abstract’; they may in fact also be 
_ looking at a masterpiece: but. it is easier to choose something 
7 which looks revolutionary—and, in addition, one may have the 
c exhilaration of finding oneself in the vanguard. This does not 
‘make a fool of the masterpiece behind one. And some people 
have had the uncomfortable experience in reverse: of choosing 

Bruckner, for example, for his ‘ modernity ” '» only to find him 

turn into an apparent traditionalist: this in spite of his Wagnerian 
“Gis jineage. 
ie But either a thing is good because it is, or not good in spite of 
conforming to what is current, and I have the feeling that many 
- _-writers, especially in England and America, have turned their 
backs on Sibelius merely to applaud ‘the new’. Our language 
arises from centuries of development and change and from a vast 
_ and constantly accumulating musical literature: and what is more 
remarkable and convincing is that the further we leave some 
aspect of earlier attitudes behind, the more we see its relation 
to our present créative problems. It is Stravinsky himself who 
has frequently pointed backwards, and in precise terms, to other 
centuries whose aesthetic and technique he has held up as better 
models than those with which we have grown up. And it is in 
.o Schénberg that we find our convincing demonstration that so- 
a: ipecaled. piesa > procedures are one a fact which has led 
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cre has he ee to produce so individual, so 
ly strange, a voice? Perhaps it is because he has looked 
Becthivven, from Wagner; and not only to Beethoven. A 
like that for strings = in the Seventh Symphony 
z not “only the profound and searching tranquillity of the 


| ee not derided? Why is the descriptive in Wagner not rejected? 
te iM 
} 


- sudden change of critical climate absolved them of the necessity 


extrovert progress in our musical language can take place. We“e 
need to include this philosophic element, this intimate somaruning, ae 
in our range of musical meanings. on 
We may say that had Sibelius not been pre-eminently a man 

of the orchestra, in an age when the orchestra is the popular ie 
instrument, he might well never have come to light; at least not - 
to a very bright light. Composers whose major work is for 
chamber combinations still have it very hard. But Sibelius is not = 
only a man of the orchestra, he is an original genius in his — Vou : 
handling of it. The size and make-up of his orchestra is rarely a fe 
different from that of Brahms or Berlioz, but what an individual — 2 

world he conjures from these resources and with what superb 
assurance he uses the instruments! Irrespective of whether one 
likes his music, he has to take his place beside Berlioz, 

Tchaikovsky, Mahler, Elgar, and Stravinsky, as a supreme master 

of the modern instrument. I am not referring to brilliancy, to = 


revolutionary experiment, to the self-conscious search for novel 


sonorities. It is in his intense ease and naturalness, in his amalgam — 
of idea and colour, that we perceive his mastery. é 
It would be a bold man who dared to say what Sibelius 
consciously was aiming to say: particularly in view of his 
indignant rejection of programmatic or essential extra-musical = 
content. In a famous letter he said: ‘The symphonic is the UE 
compelling vein that goes through the whole. This in contrast to 
the pictorial’. And again, in the composer’s own words: ‘The 
final form of the work is indeed dependent on powers that are 
stronger than oneself. Later on one can substantiate this or that, - 
but on the whole one is merely a tool ’. And here the enigma lies 
entombed; or, as I prefer it, enshrined. For there have been i. 
forces at work which, as in all great art, can be analysed only to =—_— 
a limited extent. Sibelius’s great exponent, the late Sir Thomas i 
Beecham, while making at the end of his life a new recording of 
the Seventh Symphony, remarked: ‘I am still trying to under- , 
stand what Sibelius was saying in this work ’. 


Symphonies with Original Formal Virtues Re 

There are many aspects to this composer: some of them too =— 
popular to need pleading for, others too obviously and confessedly  _ 
programmatic to need introduction. But the symphonist as such, 
the post-Beethoven logician, the northern introvert, the man of 
volcanic (though sporadic) warmth—these are aspects which still, — 
seemingly, need ‘help ’. Some of this arises from the huge error 
that the symphony is not of today, is dead as a form. Such a 
notion is about as valid as the post-Bachian rejection of the fugue 
and counterpoint (and the rejection of Bach himself) which so 
inebriated the founders of the ‘ gallante’ style. But, in due course, 
the symphonies of Sibelius are bound again to attract critical 
approval—as indeed they continue to attract public approval— 
for their great and original formal virtues. The content of them = 
(especially the Fourth, Sixth, and Seventh) will, however, remain 
contentious; and this largely for reasons of inbuilt personal style 
and philosophic habit of mind. 

But one has to have the whole composer. No one can claim to 
know Barték who is not deeply acquainted with the early Elegies 


for Piano and the last movement of his Sixth String Quartet. = 
Many people stop, obstinately, after middle-period Beethoven. . 
Among lovers of Mozart’s operas there are many who do not feel . 


comfortable with the Requiem, who find the later String Quartets ae 
cold, ‘ objective ’. Many of us, having come as far as the extremist — 
stages of Schénberg’s post-romanticism, have not been able to 

take the yet unavoidable next steps. Faith is necessary: and a 
certain decent humility. With Sibelius the case is slightly different, be 
for his public was ‘on the way’ to his less popular side, when a | r 


to trouble further. To all of these and to his so unanimous critics 
of previous years I would only say, in the words of Shakespeare, 
‘You all did love him once, not without cause ’. 

—From a talk in the Third Programme 


2 BGs NEWS 
_ HEADLINES © 


J une 21—27 


Wednesday, June 21 
- Mr. Khrushchev says that if the United 
States resumes the testing of nuclear 
weapons, the Soviet Union will do the 
same 
United States to close down one of its Air 
: - Force bases in Britain and to reduce 
= another three bases considerably in size 


_- ‘Thursday, Tone 22 


x ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer says that 
Britain will have to reduce military and 


i. eas; but : roe ; 
5S ue ce sP ser stint General Kassem, Prime Minister of the 
- Beeayeone) ASSULANCce Republic of Iraq, who on June 25 de- 
__ level of sterling will be maintained — - | clared at a press conference that the 
President Tshombe of Katanga is Se eaed | kingdom of Kuwait was an inseparable 
s from prison and agrees to work with the | part of Iraq and that Iraq would 


demand every inch of its territory. 

He said he intended to appoint the 

present Ruler of Kuwait as~-cantonal 
chief under Basra Province 


" ~ Central Government of the Congo 
a World Council of Churches calls on 
ae Portugal to refrain from deliberate action 
ee. involving the death or maiming of 
thousands of Africans in Angola, includ- 
_ ing women and children 


Right: the scene in 1958 when the 
present Ruler of Kuwait opened a 
new refinery for the Kuwait Oil 
Company 


Friday, June 23 


Boat he: President of the Confederation of 
Seay and Engineering Unions, 
. r. Jim Matthews, rejects the Chan- 
nae ae of the Exchequer’s warning about 
pay-claims 
_ Mr. Matthews also appeals to the women 
on strike at Smiths Motor Accessories 
_ factory at Cricklewood to return to work, 
but they refuse 


> 


mum fine for running mock-auctions 
2 from £300 to £1,000 

Ss > ‘Saturday, Bierce 24 - 
= ‘Ten men escape from Wandsworth Prison 
__ in London. One is recaptured 

“Sir Roy Welensky’s cabinet holds a special 
_ meeting to consider the new constitution 
for Northern Rhodesia 


é Senin? June 25 7 i 
Po Prime Minister of Iraq says that 

Kuwait is an inseparable part of Iraq 

| The Congolese Prime Minister, Mr. Joseph 
oe Ileo, announces the outlines ‘of an agree- 
of ment between Katanga and the Central 
~3 Congo Government, aimed at bringing 

- Katanga back into a unified Congo 

.. 

ad 


Monday, June 26 

- The Colonial Secretary announces in the 

“ah Commons the Government’s constitu- 
a tional proposals for Northern Rhodésia 
"asa King Saud of Saudi Arabia declares his 


support for Kuwait as an independent 
~ state 


_ ‘Tuesday, June 27 5 


‘The Prime Minister tells the Commons 

_ that the Russians must be made to realize 
that Britain would defend the freedom of 
West Berlin 

% ae of Emergency i is declared in Kuwait 

Mr. Kaunda, the African leader in Northern 

_ Rhodesia, denounces the proposed new 
constitution for the country 


hove: Dr. Ramee giving his blessing fon t 
of Canterbury from the altar of the Chape 
Empire after the confirmation of his electio 

in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 


The Australian opening Apataatt W. Lawry, hooks a ball ,  Santetey eee ; 

from F. S. Trueman for four runs on the second day of the Right: One of the twelve stained-glass 

Second Test Match. Lawry’s score of 130 greatly helped artist, Marc Chagall, for Hadassah Hebre 
Australia to win the match by 5 wickets windows represent the reiaasribee 


oa 
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ee 
POST OTE CRCINEERS say Foe 
WEHGHT US 


*NO. 
1 


: ee rae : PETERBOROUGH 
Mr. Khrushchev seen in the uniform of a Lieutenant- » | ta 7 r Fan wa 4 TELEPHONE AREA 
General in the Soviet Army when he made a public speech < gee : 


in Moscow on June 21, to mark the twentieth anniversary 
of the nazi invasion of Russia 


Post Office engineers assembling for a mass meeting organized by the Post Office Engineering 

Union at Tower Hill, London, on June 24. About 10,000 of them had just marched through the 

City tothe Post Office headquarters to deliver a letter to the Postmaster-General in support of 
their claim for a 15 per cent. pay rise 


Potters at work in the workshop of the Chelsea Pottery, a 
building in London which is threatened with demolition in 
order to make room for a block of flats 


hbishop 
British 
fune 21 
oned in 


Scottish half-breed ewes and lambs being driven to the farmyard at Broadfields Farm, near 
Northleach, Gloucestershire, for dosing against worms. The flock is one of several belonging to 
3 the Hon. E. R. H. Wills 


French 
m. The 
n Paris 


in, public sites in London, and both of these 
m an American building. There is also a group 
of three over-life-size figures in Battersea Park, 
and a relief on a facade of the London Transport 
building, St. James’s Park station. 
Mr. Robertson is again | at fault with his 
- figures when he brings in income tax. Taking 
“the case of an artist who, after three years’ 
te work, has an exhibition at which £1,500 worth 
of paintings are sold, he says: ‘By the time 
he has paid a framing bill, covered the cost 
f materials and handed over a third of the 
takings, as commission to his dealer, this lucky 
artist may have about £600 left. That is £200 
year for three years’ work. Not as much 
‘a dustman. And the total sum of £1,500 
faxed as one year’s earned income’. This is 
srotesque. The artist would not pay tax on 
Ly 500 any more than a shop-keeper would pay 
yn his takings as distinct from his profits. In 
_ fact, the taxable amount would not even be the 


the rent of his studio (or a proportion of the 
sit of his living quarters), the cost of lighting, 
heating, and cleaning the studio, payments to 
ee, ‘payments to his wife for secretarial assis- 


SMecliits 1 are getting “sich on the tax they don’t 
pay, merely pointing out that the Inland Revenue 
People are not ogres. 

‘sat down to write this letter meaning to 
ck to facts, but I can’t help saying that Mr. 
obertson’s remark about the dustman strikes 
as being worthy of Marie Antoinette. 

Yours, etc., 
ndon, S.W.18 Davip SYLVESTER 


Helping the Artist 

z Sir,—In your editorial of June 22 you inferred 
: that private patronage could still suit the artist’s 
interest best. When it is a matter of reassuring 
the artist the only morally valid gesture is pur- 
chase of his work. Unfortunately those most 
jualified to make this gesture with integrity are 
si impecunious themselves. 
__ I suppose bad artists will always outnumber 
x a good, but until there is greater understanding 
of what it means to be ‘an artist’, the best 
be the most persecuted. Today’s ee eotee 
prove the rule and show the irony of mere 
good fortune. The feeblest indulgence of all is 

= pes the word ‘artist’ to painters, indis- 


usician Kurt Sachs has called the Com- 
wealth of Art. This is especially important 


600, as he would be able to deduct from this . 


Letters: to the Editor — 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles rae in ae ee % 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten evil for reasons of SPSCe fs oe i. 


culture cannot exist, and for that reason sincere 


artists have resorted to what we now call Anti- 


Art. 

The artist judges, the public Bes That 
is why the individual is so important, for he 
is a digit of what we call ‘the public’. Surely 
history has taught us that what the artist thinks 
of the individual is ultimately of more impor- 
tance than what the individual thinks of the 
artist. Hence it is imperative that there be an 
upward spiral: a downward spiral leads to 
nihilism and despair. The costs of being an 
artist are so great that the public should adopt 
an enlightened attitude—that it exists for the 
artists; not the more popular and reactionary- 
view that the artists exist for the public. An 
illuminating declaration of both attitudes is to 
be found in the American judges’ closing 
speeches at successive trials of Joyce’s Ulysses 
way back in the early nineteen-thirties, This 
is a decisive landmark. 

Real artists do things under their own com- 
pulsion and, except when they have private 
means, the catalyst is always the individual who 
does the choosing. He bears the heaviest respon- 
sibility. When he accepts it the artists will 
improve, for only then will the burden of 
poverty and desperation be removed from their 
shoulders. Only idle indifference can persuade 
us that it no longer exists.—Yours, etc., 

Bedford ALAN FEN-TAYLOR 


Sickert’s Portrait of Zangwill 


Sir,—I wish I had been acquainted with Mr. 
Pickvance’s documentary material before I wrote 


my talk on this picture. It would have been - 


most valuable, and I must grant that he makes 
a good case for dating the portrait earlier than 
Miss Lillian Browse and I have done, Lacking 
specific evidence, his guess is as good as ours. 
I am not, however, convinced by his sugges- 
tion that Zangwill and not Sickert instigated 
the portrait. There is a world of difference 
between a man ‘lending his features to artists’ 
and having his portrait painted. In the latter 
‘case some onus is thrown on the sitter to 
purchase the result, and as far as I know none 
of the portraits of Zangwill which Mr. Pickvance 
cites was in Zangwill’s possession. I wish they 
had been, because I might eventually have 
become residuary legatee of the Sickert, but 
from Zangwill’s taste in visual things as evi-- 
denced by the decoration of his house, I do not 


think Sickert would have been his choice nor - 


that of his wife. The paragraph in the Star 
would, I agree, seem to refute Manson, whose 


memory was not his strong point, but it no ~ 


more strengthens Mr. Pickvance’s case for dating - 
the portrait 1897 than mine for dating it 1904. 
‘Either way that evidence is negative. | 

If Sickert’s treatment of whatever sips 2s 
is reading in the portrait had not been so sum- 


_mary the whole problem would be resolved. We 


might be able to discern the issue of the West- 


minster Gazette, if = it hed to which Sir < sit down in eee at the sc 


: armament. 


<> 


how careless impressionism made its ‘devotees. — 
Yours, etc, 7 ee 


Toppesfield MICHAEL Ayrton a2 


Sir,—We know ree doubt that Sickert % 


painted his Zangwill portrait somewhere between — 
1895 and 1904. Beyond this there is insufficient — 


+) 


documentary evidence exactly to pinpoint the a 


year, which has therefore to be attempted 


- according to painterly style and technical | 


practice. ; 
After much thought and careful comparison, 
I came to the conclusion that the freedom of 
handling, lucidity of pigment, and bold economy — 
of statement exactly fitted in with the end of 
the three Venetian visits, while there were no 
technical usages which belied this dating. 
Mr. Pickvance seems. to be better acquainted 
with the pertinent historical material than with 
the canvases themselves. His statement that 
‘almost without exception ” Sickert worked on © 


a grey primed canvas in the Venice period 
of 1903-4 is completely without foundation, 


for very many pictures of this time were primed 


with burnt umber or burnt sienna, especially the o 


interiors in the Calle dei Frati. ; 

While it is always possible that the Zangwill 
Portrait was painted earlier than 1904 nothing © 
in Mr. Pickvance’s letter leads me yet to alter 


my opinion.—Yours, etc., = HY 


London, W. 1 LItuiaNn BROWSE 


A Portrait of Berlin 


Sir,—In answer to Mr. Edinger’s Pertinent ty 
questions, may I say that: iat 
_ (1) Each time I went through the Brunel Ath 
burg Gate, I was approved, or at least passed SOR. 


entry, by two East. German police and two 
Russian soldiers. 

(2) I discovered after my talk was given that 
the trees cut down for firewood during the 1948 
blockade were those along the Kaiser-Friedrich 
Strasse. (Apologies from me and my guide.) 

(3) There was quite a little fuss involved in a 


foreign correspondent with a U.S. Passport — 


arranging to spy on East Germany. by train. 


There was none by air, and I suppose ‘thes ia 


es 


cumulus clouds that hid from view the New bs i 
Utopia were manufactured by their Weaare pes 


Barrage Corps.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 ALISTAIR Cooxe 


“y — 


Good, Brave Causes? = ae 


Bate it or no, Mr. Amis, but 


Louis Ferguson refers. It only goes to show = 


“a 2 ; 


ae 


Ld 


a 
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‘| can only see one answer: do your business 


at home and live at the office’ 
(ROUTES ET CIRCULATIONS, BELGIUM) 


LHE- LISTENER 


*,..and if you tell me again that we should have gone 


by train, I'll kill you!...’ 
(LA PRESSE, FRANCE) 


Ch 
= 


‘Why can’t you find a parking place when 


everyone else seems to do it ?’ 
(NEUE BERNER ZEITUNG, SWITZERLAND) 


(by courtesy of "Cycling and Mopeds’) 
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TROPICAL — 
Finest Jamaica jgans 
for | 
mildness 
and 2 


character 


Learning © 
— BRussian? 


A complete course for beginners 
in one book 


Sole Importers: 


LAMBERT & BUTLER. 


4 
: 


THE PENGUIN RUSSIAN COURSE 


Ce ee 


This complete course is written for , 
students learning on their own, or in classes. 
Russian is not a difficult language to learn 
and the thirty lessons in this book 

cover all the basic groundwork. 

At your bookseller now. 


_A Penguin Reference Book 5s. 


3 Drambuie 
—~ Ps 


€ PENGUIN 


PENGUIN BOOKS LTD - HARMONDSWORTH - MIDDX 


bee ae to disrupt Nato ’? 43 he honesty 


4 in ‘the same caltiscaphy: nearby ‘Go 
> >, Yank’ he might find his idea of reality 


e: ire is to be dangerous to al] that maintains 
ae pee: A very Se cause, in my humble 


JEREMY WESTALL 


< ; 
Kenya: he End of a Road 

—Mr. Baring Pemberton fears for the 
ya settlers who may be controlled by a 
98 per cent. illiterate electorate’. It would 
€ resting and perhaps relevant to know 


osperous colony. 
Another piece of information, suggesting that 


Say ae to their parsimonious atti- 
welfare and education and their intoler- 


,N.W.3 sz -MicHAEL GORDON ~ 


correspondence is now closed.—Ep1ToR, THE 
ret) LisTENER] 


A Giisiory ? 

r. Carr in his lecture entitled ‘ Histtee 
* (Tue LisTENER, May 18) questions 
the proposition.that ‘ values cannot 


the electorate is still so Be in ao 


_ Namier’s researches 


= "Yours, etc. <f 


ata facts’, He then gives examples — 


pe of ta 


there i is not included a sort of fact to which the 


words’ good or evil can be applied, as the words 
|) droin, water, long or red can be applied to facts 


_of particular sorts; also that given a set of facts, 
we cannot predict from their regular occurrence 
that pros fact will occur which we call good 


or evil. 


But sdk what is the nature of the relationship 
between moral values and facts Mr. Carr simply 
disguises | ‘and does not reveal by his metaphor 

“moulded ’, which does not signify any recog- 
nized connexion such as causal, 
~ logical, or psychological. The philosophical pro- 
position excludes a certain kind of connexion, 
while Mr. Carr’s does not establish which kind 


_ it is. He has merely stated the evidence, namely, 


Eevee sets of facts moral judgments take place. 
Yours, etc., 


ce, W.1. * EDWARD Moncan 


Eighteenth-century Britain 


_ Sir,—Namier’s reactions to Pares’s dictum 


_ that ‘Newcastle governed George II and George 


III governed North’ are on record. In a signed 
review of Pares’s King George III and the 


Politicians he wrote Suaiday Times, February 


8, 1953): 

While Professor Pares rejects the old story 

about George II as a ‘constitutional king ’; and 
about George III unconstitutionally setting up 
“the standard of prerogative’, he still tries to 
draw a contrast between a weak George II 
governed by Newcastle, and a strong George III 
who governed North . . . No comprehensive 
work-has been done on the reign of George II 
since Archdeacon Coxe published his monu- 
mental volumes some 150 years ago; but several 
scholars are at work on it now; and I incline 
to think that when the results are published, not 
much will survive even of this attenuated version 
of the story. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 ROMNEY SEDGWICK 


Sir,—In his talk published in THe LISTENER 
of June 8, Mr. N. C. Hunt calls for a new party 
history of the eighteenth century, and adds that 
it must ‘make it clear that big issues are im- 
portant ’. Few would quarrel with such a pro- 
position! Secondly, it must put Sir Lewis 
‘into their proper perspec- 
tive’. Since Mr. Hunt has already told us that 
Namier’s conclusions are ‘ either not true, or not 
“new, or grossly exaggerated ’, it looks as if it 


- will be a lynching rather than a trial. 


First, on the aims of George III. Mr. Hunt 
insists that the new king sought to introduce 
‘fundamental changes’. His first piece of evi- 
dence to support this is that George wanted to 
get rid of Newcastle. Is Mr. Hunt serious in 
suggesting that this was a ‘fundamental’ 
change: if so, it reveals a very curious sense of 
judgment, particularly in one who has just pro- 


-_ tested against ‘ the minutiae of personal relation- 


ships’. Next, Mr. Hunt assures us that George 
“sought to destroy corruption’. Namier did not 
‘deny that George made declarations to that 
effect: he regarded them merely as pious hopes. 
Since within two years George called to office 


temporal, | 


nade Fas of New eaters “notorious 
lanimity ’ towards the old king. 
_ Mr. Hunt tells his listeners that N 


said was Mban tice Wacko party syste sei nt Tee 
that Mr. Hunt himself repeats in his last pa 
graph. Moreover, Namier insisted patiently tha 
his observations applied only to the period 
which he worked—the closing years of George 
II and the early years of George III. © 
If Mr. Hunt thinks it possible to write a 
political narrative of that period in party terms, 
I wish he would be bold enough to try. He 
would find himself with a plethora of Whigs, — 
and scarcely any Tories: indeed, I doubt 
whether he could find one politician who called — 
himself a Tory. One of the points Namier was — 
trying to establish was that labelling people — 
Whig or Tory in this period is quite unhelpful: _ 
‘the names explain little, but require a good deal es 
of explaining ’. Lord North, who conducted the ~ 
war against the colonies, maintained that he was — 
a Whig: Boswell boasted that he was a Tory, 
but condemned the American war. Humphrey 
Sibthorpe, M.P. for Boston, confessed a regard 
for Tory principles, but voted with Fox in 1784 
because he thought the king’s use of the pre- 
rogative quite indefensible. aie 4 
Are we to consider Burke a Whig from 1765 
to 1793, while he was collaborating with Foxand 


at 


his friends, and a Tory from 1793 onwards? 


Was Fox himself a Tory before 1774 when he 
was holding office under Lord North? One has - 
only to ask such questions to demonstrate the 
difficulties that will beset the author of the new 
party history if he follows Mr. Hunt’s advice. 

Yours, etc., 


Bristol 


JOHN CANNON 


is, Milne 
ws ee 


Miracle and History 
Sir,—Professor Flew’s reply to my letter has se 
removed my misunderstandings without clearing — 
up my difficulties. I should like to resume these 
under two heads. c 
(1) Professor Flew’s original attack on miracles 
began with the assumption that a law of nature 
can admit of no exceptions. He makes this 
axiomatic: ‘A law of nature cannot by defini- 
tion admit of any exception’. This view still 
seems to me both arbitrary and unscientific: 
arbitrary, because it begs the whole question of 
the miraculous by excluding a priori the possi- 
bility of divine intervention; unscientific, because 
the scientist confines himself to asserting rela- 
tionships between natural phenomena and does 
not attempt to make generalizations that extend ; 
beyond .these limits. In other words, whereas | 
Professor Flew would add, implicitly, to every 
scientific law, ‘. . . and even God cannot alter 
this’, the scientist would add, more modestly 
and more accurately, ‘. . . within the framework 
of nature as we know it’. Professor Flew’s 
laws are absolute (and scarcely capable of em- _ 
pirical demonstration); the scientist’s are limited  —_— 
by his proper terms of reference—the physical 4 
world. According to this latter conception a 
miracle would be, not indeed a violation of any 
law as such, but an event occurring outside the 


ay 
her Ae 


ov 


; ee he > Be 


framework of natural laws and incapable of as 
scientific explanation. Science has the right to 
draw any occurrence within its own domain 
by offering an account of it in its own terms. 
_ But to exclude a priori the possibility of an 
alternative explanation, and to refuse to examine 
one when offered, is to be guilty of the bigotry 
-_ with which Hume, quoted with evident approval 
by Professor*Flew in his original talk (THE 
LISTENER, June 1), charges his opponents, - 
(2) As for the second point, let me re-state 
my objection. Professor Flew gives no grounds 
for his belief that a proposition which ‘can in 
_---_—__ principle be tested at any time and in any place’ 
-* is thereby to be preferred to ‘ the typical histori- 
cal assertion’. Would he hold that the proposi- 
tion, ‘ Any admiral who conducts a successful 
naval battle must have the use of both eyes 


= and both arms’ should be preferred to ‘ Nelson 
4 won the Battle of Trafalgar’, just because the 
S second statement, unlike the first, can in prin- 
_ s.° ciple ‘no longer be tested directly at all’? I 
__ still fail to see why the mere fact that a statement 
4 is open to direct refutation should make it any 
x) - more likely to be true. 
=— Nor do I see why a readiness to listen to 
a a revelation that is offered not merely to me 
and my associates’ but to all mankind should 
-___ expose me to the charge of intellectual arrogance. 
_-_—_—*'T:*‘+hhave not, at any rate, the arrogance to lay 
a: claim to a private revelation: I hope I have 
wit ae : ri 
___ the humility to accept the public revelation that 
Bix, God has proclaimed to all through Jesus Christ 
4 £ His Son and confirmed by many miracles. 
‘a Yours, etc., 
— Leeds, 2 J. F. AsHTON, S.J. 
i [This correspondence is now closed—EDITOR, THE 
aa LISTENER] 


- 


Friendly Plymouth 

Sir,—The article on Plymouth by Mr. Ian 
Nairn (THE LISTENER, June 8), and the subse- 

quent letter by the City Engineer, Mr. Ackroyd, 
both referred to the new Civic Centre and there- 
fore touched on a phenomenon of the modern 

- world that is considerable interest. This is the 
rise of the architect-planner and his relationship 

_ to the architect pure and simple, for which there 
_ is little if any precedent in history. Perhaps I 

may expand upon this particular example of 

_ collaboration in ideas. 

The centre of Plymouth was destroyed on the 


nights of March 20 and 21, 1941. The City 
tes Fathers thereupon set forth to replan and re- 
build their city with a determination that has 
_—_—_—neyer faltered. The advice of the most eminent 
‘ “aa town planner in the world, Sir Patrick Aber- 
___-crombie, was taken, and in collaboration with © 
a the city engineer of the time, the present design 
-——s was evolved. Because modern town planning 
_--—s experience was limited and immature, reliance 


__ was placed upon the precedent of classical and 
- monumental planning which had been brilliantly 
_ brought into the present century under the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris and whose influence was 


still powerful after the second world war. The 


_ English have never really responded to this way 
_ of thought, for it essentially calls for a unified 
design where, in order to ensure success, it is 
necessary to impose the most severe rules of 
_ proportion and standards. The new building at 
_ Plymouth has been financed almost wholly by 
individual private enterprise, and it therefore 
3 Boeould have been asking too much for the total 


of. a ae soe a logic | requirement of. 
classical planning. - The buildings took shape 


_ some years ago, and it was apparent that the 


restrictive rules of planning in force had been 
insufficient to give them the forceful character, 
unity and dignity that were needed. 

The way of thought towards classical pian 
ning changed swiftly after the war, and the 
present City Architect, Mr. H. J. W. Stirling, 
reassessed the virtues and defects of the project. 


In redesigning the central precincts, comprising | 


the church of St. Andrew’s, the Guildhall, the 


_ Civic Centre, and the great pedestrian precinct 


beyond, he created a design that not only coun- 
tered the apparent weakness of the original 
scheme, but brought out the qualities of gran- 
deur which undoubtedly still lie beneath the 
imperfections, and of which the City Fathers 


in my viewemay be justly proud. This bold 


romantic design by Mr. Stirling was illustrated 
by a model which received a grand gold medal 
at an international exhibition (held paradoxically 
enough under the aegis of the Beaux Arts) at 
the Paris Salon in 1956. The design is the 
work of an architect-planner, for the prime pur- 
pose is to illustrate in three dimensions the 
relation of one building to another, and not 
necessarily the personality of any single building 
itself. 

In 1957 my firm was appointed as architects 
for one of these groups of buildings, the Civic 
Centre, and this we undertook with two condi- 
tions; that we accepted the block forms already 
determined by the City Architect in his model; 
and were free, and without interference by him- 


self, to remodel the architecture and inform it 


with our own personality. These conditions are 
being faithfully fulfilled by both parties. On 
the one hand the shape proposed by Mr. Stirling 
ensures that the building makes its own positive 
contribution to the city as a whole, and on the 
other my partner, Alan Ballantyne, ensures that 
it is a work of architecture in its own and indivi- 
dual right. It is vital today first to recognize 
that there are two separate and creative forces 
behind the making of every urban scene, and 
secondly to know that they can either cancel 
themselves out or combine so forcefully that one 
and one make three.—Yours, etc., 
G. A. JELLICOE, 
Jellicoe, Ballantyne & Coleridge 
London, W.C.1 


Sherlock Holmes’s Private Life 


Sir,—In his review of Mr. Vincent Starrett’s 
The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes (THE 
LISTENER, June 22) Mr. Ivor Brown raises some 
interesting points and asks some pertinent ques- 
tions. But he is hardly fair to the author when 
he charges him with having omitted to refer to 
the £6,000 cheque supposedly given by the 
Duke of Holdernesse to Holmes in The Priory 
School. The reason for Mr. Starrett’s silence on 
this point is clear. As I have explained, in a 
paper on Baker Street Finance which I read to 
the Sherlock Holmes Society of London, a close 
analysis of the story will reveal that the Duke 
could not possibly have completed filling in the 
cheque, and that Holmes unwittingly took back 
to London a blank form. (See Murray’s 1959 
edition of the Short Stories, pages 689-696). 

Mr. Brown goes on to refer to the ‘many 


_remissions’” of fees made by Holmes, but, as 


solute control | 


Per, 
instance in all the sixty stories. of ae dete this. 
In The Copper Beeches, which Mr. Brown 
specifically cites, the question of fee or reim-_ 
bursement never arises, either during the pre- 
liminary interview or at the end of the story. 
As to Holmes’s relative poverty in retirement, — 
this is amply explained by his extravagant habits — 
when still in practice. First-class rail journeys, 
concerts and operas, high-class restaurants, — 
salaries for numerous agents, various disguises, 
all the morning and evening Papers daily, ex- ’ 
travagantly worded telegrams, cigars, wines, — 
chemicals: surely twenty years of living at this 9 
level would have reduced Holmes to somrnnnes 
like poverty by 1903? 7 
One hesitates to question the accuracy of so 
high an authority as Mr, Brown, but keen 
Sherlockians should be specially careful to verify _ ; 
their references. It was not Watson, but Holmes, — 4 
who cited the cost of a bed and a glass of sherry. — 
The filed and unfiled papers were kept in the 4 
loft. The exact locality of 221B has never been. F 
discovered. When Holmes claims to be a poor j 
man, he is addressing the Duke, not Watson. q 
Finally, Mr. Brown’s well-known preoccupation © 
with the accurate use of words should have 
saved him from misquoting Holmes’s famous © 
dictum on his professional charges—a dictum — 
on which Mr. Brown bases part of his argument. 
To quote the Master: ‘The little things aie 
infinitely the most important’. 
Yours, etc. 9 
A. M. ROBERTSON. 
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William Morris and Machinery 

Sir,—Surely it was never William Morris’s — 
wish to scrap machinery (page 1033 of THE ~ 
LISTENER for June 15). He wholeheartedly used — 
it as anyone must who makes a textile or prints 4 
a book. What he fought against was the effect — 
on men of making them wage slaves in enormous _ 
squalid work houses. And behind that evil, never — 
far from his thoughts, was the degradation by — 
industry of vast areas of countryside. He might — 
have been cheered a little by cleaner modern — 
factories but not by their size and by the un- — 
manageable increase of population since his day. — 
Much that he wrote is more than ever relevant, — 
and we badly need him today.—Yours, ete, E 
_ Dorchester REYNOLDS STONE _ j 


ca 


The Resurrection Men ae 
Sir,—Mr. Christopher Ricks’s “The Resur- B: 

rection Men’ in THe LISTENER of June 1 ie 

starts off with a quotation from Aristotle’s Th 

Poetics without referring to The Philosophy 

tet 


Rhetoric where I. A. Richards indicates that, 
in spite of Aristotle, we can do a lot to make : 
the study of metaphor at last take its proper 


English who works with the Ogden-Rick 
art-techniqte of vertical translation, I find 
discussion of metaphor is the most impo: 
single element in piercing through the mea 
of a passage to its sense. Mr. 
exposition of the use.made by critics oe 


lem as it affects the teaching of English. 
“ur Y Ours etew 
Belfast, 6 


IN A RECENT broadcast talk*, Mr. Cecil Gould 
described two kinds of fakes common in the 
history of European art, some made delib:rately 
to deceive, and others, like the work of Icilio 
Joni, made simply for fun, and later sold as 
originals to other people. In Chinese art we find 
both kinds, but they are completely over- 
shadowed by another kind of copying which is, 
I think, uniquely Chinese. The motives that 
imspire it are so different from those described 
by Cecil Gould that there is no place for it in 
the British Museum’s current exhibition. There 
are in fact no Chinese paintings in that exhibi- 
tion—not because copying is so rare but because 
it is so common. Even the greatest Chinese 
painters have devoted a part of their time to 
copying, and working i in ee manner of, ancient 
masters. * 

In fact, anyone who a ever attempted to 
study or collect Chinese paintings has been 
struck not only by how many copies there are, 
but also by how good they are. How was it 
possible for the Chinese copyist to rise above the 
level of mere imitation? This question touches 
on the whole relationship between the Chinese 
artist and his tradition, The answer is at least 
hinted at in this passage from the eighteenth- 
century connoisseur and bibliophile Lu Shih- 
hua. He made up what he called a Scrapbook for 
Collectors in which he said: 


- If the copies are really well done, they will 
resemble the original like two halves of a tally. 
Clumsy copies do not resemble anything at all. 
Clever copies where the maker has infused some- 
thing of his own personality are beautiful, pro- 
vided that there was congenial inspiration and 
harmony with the mood of the original artist. 


Several Levels of Copying 

You may feel that there is a contradiction 
here. How can a copy resemble the original ‘ like 
two halves of a tally ’, and yet contain something 
of the personality of the copyist? The answer is 
that copying has several] distinct levels in Chinese 
art. At the lowest level, there is line for line 
tracing (mo); then comes copying with the model 
before one, called /in; and finally free interpre- 
tation of a master’s style (fang), as when, say, 
Van Gogh reinterpreted Delacroix. Lu Shih- 
hua’s statement would not be true of copies of 
the first kind, line for line tracing, and it would 
t be applicable to the third, free interpreta- 
. but it would be true of the direct copying 


it of the work before him because he felt 
elf to be in harmony with its painter. This 
particularly the case with the literati of 
and Ch’ing who steeped themselves in the 
ectual and aesthetic ideals of the great 


his is the thing that matters. Lu Shih-hua 
congenial inspiration and harmony with 
of the original artist’. It is this iden- 


in which the copyist would enter into the: 
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By MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


tinguishes the Chinese copy from the Western one. 
The destruction of works of art in China has 
been enormous. Of painters living before 1700, 
about 90 per cent. of their output is lost; for 
Painters before 1300 the percentage is probably 
around 99, Temples and palaces were burnt 
down over and over again, and all the great 
T’ang fresco cycles of Loyang and Changan 
have perished. Some scrolls painted on 
silk or paper survived for centuries in private 
collections, but they were scattered and lost when 
the family fell on evil days. Some jealous col- 
lectors even took their favourite scrolls with 
them to the tomb. No better was the fate of 
those pictures which found their way into the 
Imperial collection. 


Organized Court Painters 

Over the centuries these Imperial collections 
grew to a huge size, for not only did the Emperor 
commission pictures from a regular army of 
court painters who were organized like a branch 
of the civil service, but he had only to let it be 
known that he admired a particular painting in 
a private collection for it instantly to be offered 
to the throne by its unfortunate owner. In this 
way, every so often, the cream of the still sur- 
viving masterpieces was gathered under one roof. 
It was by such means, for example, that the 
sixth-century Emperor Wu is said to have 
accumulated no fewer than 140,000 scrolls of 
painting and calligraphy. Yet within 100 years 
this vast collection had vanished. In 540 he lost 
a third of it during a rebellion. Fourteen years 
later a palace fire destroyed another third. 
Finally the last remnants perished when barges 
in which they were being transported sank to the 
bottom of the Imperial Canal. The T’ang Em- 
perors started all over again, so did the Sung. 

Educated Chinese, with their highly developed 
sense of the past and their reverence for art and 
scholarship, have always felt the need to have 
round them books, pictures, and objets d’art 
which were not merely beautiful in themselves, 
but—and this was equally important—carried 
with them some deep historical or antiquarian 
associations. There might be no means of 
guaranteeing that these things were authentic; 
but provided that there was nothing about them 
to suggest that they were not, the owner would 
be prepared to accept them for what they stood 
for: and even if he knew they were copies, he 
would still accept them—though perhaps not on 
quite the same basis. The Dutch sinologist 
Robert van Gulik put this point well in his 
recent book Chinese Pictorial Art. ‘Chinese 
connoisseurs’, he said, ‘never object to copies 
as such; they most emphatically object, however, 
to bad copies, pretentious copies, and copies on 
which the forger has practised his tricks’, 


Not Enough Great Names 

Many a less discriminating collector insisted 
on having only the great names. Lu Shih-hua, 
whom I have already quoted, Leet a character- 
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If this collector limits his interest strictly to 
specimens from the Chin, T’ang, Sung and Yiian 
Dynasties, and then only those whose paper is 
still white, or whose silk is in perfect condition, 
then he had better take up his brush and paint 
them himself. 

So we have a situation in which there was an 
enormous demand for works of art, and few 
originals to satisfy it. You can imagine what 
opportunities this presented to the forger and 
copyist. The literature of Chinese connoisseur- 
ship is full of their exploits. Three hundred years 
ago, for instance, the city of Soochow was the 
main centre for forging pictures. A writer tells 
us that: - 

At the beginning of the Manchu Dynasty there 
lived in the Chuan-chu Lane in Socchow a 
family called Ch’in. Fathers, sons, young and old, 
were all experts in picture forging. The alleged 
masterpieces by Sung and Yiian painters .. . 
scrolls and hanging pictures of all sizes—are 
more than half of them the work of this family. 

And he goes on to describe how calligraphy was 
copied by tracing the outline of the brush strokes 
and then filling it in with ink. ‘ Their industry’, 
he notes drily, ‘was handsomely rewarded’. 
Numerous scandals resulted from this kind of 
wholesale forgery, and at an early date experts 
were much in demand in weeding out fakes and 
authenticating originals. 


Princes as Collectors 

The Sung painter and poet Mi Fei had plenty 
of scathing things to say about the taste of 
princes who fancied themselves as collectors. In 
his collection of reminiscences about painting, he 
tells how he used often to visit the Imperial son- 
in-law, who would allow him to copy pictures 
and calligraphy in his collection. One day, when 
he was there, the prince by mistake showed him 
one of his own copies of a scroll by the fourth- 
century calligrapher Wang MHsien-chih. The 
coarse paper had been artificially crinkled and 
dyed a nice antique tint; it had been mounted 
with jade knobs and given a handsome brocade 
cover. Worse still, the Imperial son-in-law had 
cut genuine colophons off other scrolls and stuck 
them on to it. When he saw it, Mi Fei burst 
out laughing. His host was very embarrassed and 
snatched it out of his hands. Even Mi Fei 
himself. was not above borrowing an original, 
copying it, and returning the copy: but he 
seems to have done this kind of thing simply for 
fun or to test the critical acumen of the owner. 

So copying was not confined to forgers, dis- 
honest dealers and court hacks. It was done, on 
many occasions throughout their careers, by 
artists of high repute. One motive was, as with 
European artists, that of training their hand and 
enlarging their pictorial vocabulary. One often 
reads how an artist started by modelling his tech- 
nique on that of so-and-so, but then came: to 
realize that nature was the only true model, and 
gradually evolved his own style. But the point 
is he did not give up copying when he reached 
full maturity as a painter. On the contrary, he 
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widened the range of artists he would copy, and 
copying continued to be an essential part of his 
professional activity. 

There is no parallel to this in the history of 
Western art. It is hard to imagine Michelangelo, 
for example, turning aside in mid-career to make 
facsimiles of frescoes by Giotto and Massaccio. 
One thinks of Cézanne’s ‘Hommage 4 Dela- 
croix’, or Tintoretto painting an altarpiece in 
Veronese’s style. But these were, one might 
almost say, random activities, not an essential 
and continuous part of their professional careers, 
whereas most Chinese painters have turned to 
copying, and painting ‘in the manner of ’, again 
and again. The explanation is to be found in the 
Chinese painter’s attitude to tradition. 

About A.D. 500 a critic named Hsieh Ho laid 
down six principles which have become the 
foundation of Chinése aesthetics. The first five 
concerned inspiration, brush technique, composi- 
tion, and the need to conform to the shapes and 
colours of nature. The sixth might be translated 


* Travelling amid mountains and gorges’: hanging scroll on silk 
by Fan K’uan (active 990-1030): in the Palace Museum Collection, 


Taiwan 


From ‘ An Introduction to Chinese Art’, by M. Sullivan (Faber) 
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‘to transmit models by copying’, When he set 
this down as one of the cardinal principles, 
Hsieh Ho was giving expression to the Chinese 
artist’s awareness that he is part of a historical 
tradition, a link in an endless chain of creative 
men reaching back into remote antiquity. His 
natural gifts grant him a special status in society, 
but they also lay on him the responsibility to 
uphold and hand on the tradition he has in- 
herited. Paintings are perishable, but the tra- 
dition is not, provided that it is nourished by 
each successive generation of painters. The artist 
felt that during his years of active work that 
tradition rested in his hands, to be passed on to 
his successors, if possible enriched, but if not 
enriched then at least untarnished. 

In China there was no method of reproducing 

a painting such as the engraving provided in 
Europe, and the only means of preserving it— 
and this applied particularly to ancient, 
damaged, and faded scrolls—was by making a 
faithful copy of it. And that meant reproducing 
not only every brush-stroke of 
the picture itself, but also the 
original colophons, seals, and 
artist’s signature, and the copyist 
would consider it the height of 
presumption to alter it in any 
way or to add his own signature. 
This explains, incidentally, why 
a Chinese painter, if one admires 
one of his pictures that is not 
for sale, will frequently offer to 
paint another one exactly like it. 
For a Chinese painting—not, of 
course, the really great ones—is 
often looked on not so much as 
a unique act of creation as a per- 
formance with the brush; and 
like a. performance on the piano 
it can be repeated. 

When good and honourable 
copies of this sort came into 
disreputable hands, they crossed 
that indefinable borderline be- 
tween the copy and the fake 
which Cecil Gould described; 
and it needs the most formidable 
connoisseurship to sort them out. 
There is not an expert who has 
not been deceived—Chinese and 
Japanese as well as Western. It 
is difficult to give examples with- 
out treading on scholarly toes, 
but I can think of an important 
hand-scroll of bamboo in an 
American collection of which the 
original, even finer, has recently 
turned up in Peking; or a land- 
scape by a great tenth-century 
master, of which a copy has re- 
cently been published as original 
in Peking, while what appears to 
be the genuine picture is in a pri- 
vate collection in Europe. The 
point of these examples is that the 
copies are often of such superla- 
tive quality that, unless one can 
compare them with the original, 

“one has no hesitation in accept- 
ing them as genuine. So the 
Chinese claim that they play a 
part in preserving the tradition 
is justified. 

In the face of this situation, 
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Copy of Fan K7’uan’s picture, probably by an 
anonymous court painter of the early Ming Dynasty 
(1368-1644) 


what is the poor Western collector to do? Three 
roads are open to him. He can, like some Chin- 
ese collectors, buy copies knowing they are 
copies, but valuing them for their sheer quality 
and for the aura of great tradition that hangs 
over them. Or he can buy small pictures, such 
as album-leaves and fans, by minor masters of 
recent centuries. The third possibility is one 
that Lu Shih-hua hinted at in his Scrapbook 200 
years ago, when he wrote: 

It is a mistake to value only antique pictures 
and despise modern ones. With the passing of 
time, antique scrolls become scarcer and scarcer. 
If one insists on collecting only antique scrolls, 
one will end up with nothing but fakes. 

Already we can look back on the first half of the 
twentieth century as one of the most crucial 
periods in the history of Chinese painting. Good 
originals are still to be found, for this is a field in 
which the forger and the copyist have hardly 
had time to do their work.—Third Programme 


The Guinness Book of Poetry 1959-60 (Putnam, 
10s. 6d.), a representative selection of the year’s 
verse, is the last but one in its series. Some of the 
poems included first appeared in THE LISTENER. 


=> * * * 


D. H. Lawrence Miscellany, edited by Harry T. 
Moore (Heinemann, 35s.) consists of material writ- 
ten about Lawrence since 1956, some of it specially 
for this volume, together with hitherto unpublished 
letters and other documents, 
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‘ The Life of Bcc By F. E. Halliday. 
Duckworth. 25s. 
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Reviewed by KENNETH MUIR 


Ir was sa of Sir Sidney Lee, biographer of 
"Shakespeare and of Edward VII, ‘that in the one 
case he had not enough facts, and in the other 

_ too many. Although a few additional facts about 

‘Shakespeare and his associates have come to 
_ light since Lee’s day, they are still very meagre. 
e was born; he was married; he had three 
children; he was an actor; he dedicated two 
' poems to Southampton; he wrote some sonnets 
which may be autobiographical; he bought 
_ property; he quarrelled with William Wayte; he 
gave not very precise evidence in the Mountjoy 
case; he took an interest in tithes; he made his 
will; he was buried at Stratford; and he was 
loved by his friends. The only item of his 
correspondence that survives is a request for a 
loan. 
The problem facing every new biographer is 
__ how to make these bones live. Mr. Halliday (who 
_ has already written seven books on Shakespeare) 
has contrived to give us a generally plausible 
account of the poet’s life, and his portrait is 
certainly more attractive, and more credible, 
than Lee’s. We can be confident that Lee’s 
_ Shakespeare could not have written Hamlet; Mr. 
Halliday’s is at least something more than a 
successful business man. 

- Mr. Halliday fills in the inevitable gaps with 
descriptions of Stratford and London, accounts 
of the theatres and other background material. 
Where he has to fall back on theory, he wisely 

- shuns the wilder hypotheses. He does not 
believe, for example, that Shakespeare between 
- 1585 and 1592 was travelling in Italy, or 
fighting in the Netherlands, or acting in Lanca- 
shire, or circumnavigating the world with Drake. 
He may have been a schoolmaster near Strat- 
ford until 1587, or he may have been working 
in a lawyer’s office. Between 1587 and 1592 
’ (when Greene attacked him as the upstart crow) 
he was presumably establishing himself as an 
actor and dramatist. 

Mr. Halliday will have nothing to do with the 
mythical sorrows of Shakespeare: ‘ There is no 
need to imagine any physical or spiritual crisis 
to account for his serious treatment of a serious 
‘theme’. But he. stresses plausibly the effect of 
- Hamnet’s death and of the Essex rebellion. 

: On one matter Mr. Halliday seems to shift 
his 3; ground. It is possible, though by no means 
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leanings; so Anne is credited with a 
of plays and playhouses’. But, at the 
cial moment of her life, she is compared to 
1S tempting. Adonis, even though by page 


a woman among the sheaves of a 
ford harvest-field’, which transforms the 
tan Anne into a kind of Molly Seagrim. 

spite of Mr. Halliday’s scholarly caution 
s goes beyond the available evidence. 
we are told, must have read Gold- 
of the Metamorphoses while 
‘many of his verses were 


addressed to Anne Hathaway’; there can be 
little doubt that the Prologue to Henry V was 
spoken by Shakespeare himself and he possibly 
Played the part of Bolingbroke; Essex ‘had 
greatly admired’ Shakespeare’s plays; and 
Edmund Shakespeare was ‘almost certainly an 
unwanted child’. I know of no real evidence for 
these and similar statements. 

There are, however, very few actual errors. 
Shakespeare could not have read ‘And wilt 
thou leave me thus?’ and ‘Forget not yet’ 
among the Wyatt poems in Tottel’s Songes 
and Sonnettes; Feste’s last song is not, surely, 
‘bawdy’; ‘Not without Mustard’ in Every 
Man out of his Humour is not likely (though 
Sir Edmund Chambers thought otherwise) to be 
an allusion to Shakespeare’s motto, but rather 
to a chestnut in Copley’s Wits Fittes; and there 
are more allusions in Shakespeare’s plays to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel than to any book of the Old 
Testament. Lastly, I am baffled by the remark 
that the name Jaques ‘would at once suggest 
Jonson to those who knew any French’, 


Gibbon’s Journey from Geneva to Rome 
Edited by Georges Bonnard. 
Nelson. £2 10s. 


Travellers in the eighteenth century were accus- 
tomed to keep journals of their leisurely but 
often trying adventures which came to be prac- 
tically private guide-books: Among these few 
can surpass in varied interest the one made by 
Edward Gibbon, the historian, which is now 
published in its entirety for the first time. 

- In April 1764 Gibbon, now twenty-seven, and 
his friend William Guise, having wintered in 
Lausanne, set out from Geneva for Italy. The 
first stage of this tour was the worst. It took 


seven days of hard travelling to reach Turin.° 


Gibbon himself was carried over the Mont Cenis 
pass on a chair, Guise riding a mule. Three 
weeks were spent in Turin, Nothing ancient or 
modern was overlooked, and the old militia 
captain turned an inspecting eye on the armed 
forces of Savoy. But here in Italy Gibbon was 
at last really a foreigner on the Continent, 
for Lausanne had long been a second home to 
him. Now the strange language and manners 
baffled him. ‘ We had a most amusing time’, he 
writes caustically of an assembly at which the 
proud nobility would not speak to him. The 
remedy for this isolation lay in ‘the nation’ as 
he describes the English travellers who eagerly 
foregathered in each city to compare their ex- 
periences. Of them Gibbon gives many shrewd 
sketches. He and Guise did eventually penetrate 
the dull and formal court of Savoy and even 
became on easy terms with the elderly. prin- 
cesses, who presumably spoke French. 

In May the travellers moved on to Milan and 
Genoa intending to sail down the coast to 
Lerici, a favourite route for Florence. Adverse 
winds made them turn back to traverse Lom- 
bardy. The heat was becoming severe and much 
of the travelling was done at night. Yet energy 
was unflagging. Arriving at Reggio, dominoes 
were at once ordered for attending the Ridotto, 
where play was high. The next night, after 
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leaving the opera at half past one, they set out 


for Modena and arrived at dawn. The fair © 


cultivation of Lombardy enchanted Gibbon as “I 


much as the wild mountains repelled him, the — 
more so since owing to their change of route, 
the travellers had crossed the Apennines three 
times before they reached Florence with a final 
journey of eighteen hours from Bologna. 

The summer was passed in Florence. Gibbon 
and Guise were duly received by Sir Horace 
Mann, the British envoy, whose main duty was 
to look after his. visiting compatriots, He saw 


that they met the right people and had good © 


seats for the public shows which recalled to 
Gibbon the games of antiquity. Through the 
hot nights the candles glittered, the ices melted 
and French horns sounded discreetly in the 
gardens, while Gibbon now had enough Italian 
to venture on a tepid flirtation with Mme 
Gianni. Yet he never lost grip of his prepara- 
tions for the climax of his tour. He read and 
annotated assiduously. Eventually on September 
22 he and Guise set out and, following a devious 
route through several cities, reached the gates 
of Rome in the evening of October 2. Gibbon 
was in a dream of antiquity which was dispersed 
by the customs officers who detained their coach. 
The two friends had to go on foot to find lodg- 
ings, for there were no inns in Rome. And here, 
so tantalizing for us, the journal ends for ever. 
Rome was overwhelming. 

Gibbon wrote his continental journals exclu- 
sively in French, and we are vastly indebted to 
Professor Georges Bonnard for editing the 
present text with the meticulous scholarship 
which he gave previously to the Paris and 
Lausanne portions. This final instalment sur- 
passes. them in interest, not only for the revela- 
tion of Gibbon’s personality, but as an authority 
for the state of Italy, the conditions of travelling 
and the prevailing climate of artistic taste. 
M. Bonnard has illuminated these topics with 
copious annotations based on contemporary 
sources. He has also discovered and made effec- _ 
tive use of Guise’s journal, hitherto unknown 
to students of Gibbon. 

A book of such varied interest and permanent 
authority deserved the admirable production 
accorded by the publishers. There are several 
plates from contemporary paintings of Turin 
and Florence and a witty conversation piece by 
Thomas Patch showing the Englishmen at 
Charles Hadfield’s pensione in Florence. This 
well illustrates the contemporary scene, though 
we must regret that Gibbon is not in the group. 

D. M. Low 


Name and Address. By T. S. Matthews. 
Blond. 30s. 

Nothing is more unfair than to judge a book 
by inapplicable standards, but to avoid this 
you haye to be sure that you know what the 
author’s intentions are. By the time I reached 
the last of Mr. Matthews’s readable and graceful 
pages I was still not quite sure. The book is 
an autobiography, of course; but what kind of 
autobiography? One comparison that kept 
occurring to me was with my favourite post-war 
novel, The Catcher in the Rye, and this 
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© WN ’61—IT's 
‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA *61 Means luxury air travel at new 
low cost, On domestic air routes linking 70 
f great cities, the Indian Airline Corporation 

rf witha flying record of twenty million reliable 
aircraft miles per year offers a 5% concession 
on selected tours. 
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INDIA ’61 Means air-conditioned rail 
_ travel at new low costs, Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient networks, 
offers a 25% rebate. Also, combined travel- 
as-you-like tickets for thirty days carry a 
lump-sum concession. The cost of travel in 

_ India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 


: ‘4 INDIA ’61 Means superb food and accom- 
modation at new low costs. The Federation 
of Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 
5% concessions on normal rates. In India, 

_ hotels compare favourably with the world’s 
bestin luxury. Many more tourist bungalows 
and converted palaces are now available. 
In India the best food (Oriental and 

_ European) is inexpensive. 


INDIA ’61 heans big game hunting at 

‘new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
_ Association offer a 5% concession on 
_ schedule rates, 


INDIA ’61 Means front row seats for nat- 
ional festivals, All State Governments and 
cultural academies will co-operate to ensure 


TU 


ten thousand images 


4 Ask. your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ 
orcontact the IndiaGovernment Tourist Office, 
_ 28 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 

q Tel; TRAfalgar 1717 
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tapes are records too! 


They used to be called tape-recorders; but now they are called 
tape gramophones. If you are a music lover whose ears are 
truly sensitive you will find your tape gramophone a more 
refined, a more responsive, above all a better gramophone. 
SAGA TAPE-RECORDS are tomorrow’s records. They are on 
sale at your nearest record retailer. SAGA TAPE-RECORDS are 
made on scotcubrand tape exclusively. 
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FOR ALL ROSE LOVERS — 


You can see ‘DAILY SKETCH’, ‘MISS 
IRELAND’; ‘TONI LANDER’ and a host 
of other famous McGredy Roses repro- 
duced in magnificent full-colour in our 


new Rose Catalogue, 


Our 1960 Catalogue was judged the best 
rose catalogue in Great Britain and we 
feel sure that this new edition will prove 


to be another outstanding success. 


Send for your FREE copy NOW 


S. McGREDY & SON LTD. 


Room Q2, Royal Nurseries, 
Portadown, N. Ireland. 


Where 
women are | 
women 


SUPPOSE we all try to imagine what 
our favourite writers are like. The - 
other week The Observer gave us a 
postage-stamp size portrait of Miss — 
Katharine Whitehorn. The photo- 
grapher was poised slightly above her 
head. It looked like a well- groomed — a 
chrysanthemum, though I can’t see— 
any resemblance between that rather 
farouche flower and the clear-headed, 
intensely practical wit that flows 
weekly from Miss Whitehorn’s penas 
Fashion Editor. If I were a buyer ina 
big store I daresay I’d be terrified of 
her criticism—if I weren’t busying 
myself with taking her advice and 
rushing off to put it into action. ‘3 

An example of the cool Whitehorn 
technique came recently when she put 
the ordinary clear-headed women’s — 
point of view about the mad rush 
every season to ‘promote’ a fashion 
colour. “What she is interested in 
promoting, after all, is herself.” 
Razzle-dazzle wilts before this stecly = 
glint of truth. 


...and men are glad of it 


The whole of the women’s section of 
The Observer is rather out-of-the- - 
ordinary, though. Probably more men 
read it than any other women’s pages, 
for a start. And where else would 
you find a series blatantly called 
“Miserable Married Women’’? Or a 
quiet little article called “Teens and 
Sex’? to which many other papers 
would have given the full ballyhoo, 
Anyone accustomed to burrowing into — 
snug, smug women’s sections is likely — 
to be shaken into doing a bit of 
thinking. : 


fashioned advertisements, headed, 
“I used to suffer from Sund 
Morning Torpor—then I discovere 
The Observer .. .”’. It’s not oy the 
wit and the good writing and the 
stimulus—there’s 4 special sort of 
humanity that has something to’ do 
with it. It shows in the photograp 
The Observer publishes. They m 
most other news photographs look as 
though models were used. a 


And then I think of oe and ; 
Feiffer, and Haro, and 
and Gardner, I realise that there 
more things in The Observer to n 
me laugh, and think, than pra 
ye else I can recall. ge 


— 


il be remembered that Holden Caulfield’s elder 
brother was an author working as a ‘ prostitute’ 
 (Holden’s word) in Hollywood. Mr. Matthews 
doubles the roles of Holden and his brother 
_ by ‘detains a top New York journalist. An- 
comparison that comes to mind is with 

rotten: remjniscences of Columbus, Ohio; 
but, although Mr. Matthews is witty enough, 
Ethie. intention is certainly more serious. Never- 
theless, if one concludes that Mr. Matthews’s 
_ book falls between the two stools one is judging 
_ it by a high standard, which seems appropriate, 
_ even though the comparisons may not be. 
_ The portrait of his parents is touching; the 
es of an American Eton is numbingly 
- reminiscent of our own English one; Edmund 
Wilson is hit off with amusing severity; but 


oth 7 


_ some of the other portraits are so polished that - 


_ One tends to suspect a certain superficiality. In 
_ his middle twenties, before joining Time, Mr. 
_ Matthews worked on The New Republic. ‘My 
political innocence those days’, he tells us, ‘ was 
complete’; and still today, for a man who has 
lived through the events of the last half-cen- 

_ tury, including twenty-four years in the very 
_ heart of Timeworld—and a man, moreover, of 


so much intelligence, artistic sensitiveness and | 


goodwill—he seems to be quite staggeringly 
unscathed. 
But perhaps only an almost invulnerable 
Maivety could enable a mind of such a quality 
- to survive so many years of the Luce regime. 
The description of behind-the-scenes Time is 
hair-raising; but one ought.not to read it com- 
placently, as an account of some alien mon- 
_ Strosity. Time merely exaggerates several com- 
mon features of the contemporary mind; and 
so long as one remembers this, Mr. Matthews’s 
description should have a chastening and salu- 
tary effect. But, once again, how is it possible 
_ that he could have taken so long to reach 
this elementary conclusion: 
... the more the techniques of journalism were 
refined and developed, the more evident it became 
that the men supposedly in control of the press 
were in fact at its mercy; they were being run 
away with. 
In the long third act of this autobiographical 
drama, set in journalistic New York, nearly all 
the characters—from Orage at one end of the 
scale to Ingersoll at the other—give the im- 
_ pression of puppets, bewitched or possessed. 
But now that Mr. Matthews is free from the 
incubus and has taken to _writing “because I 


to be assured that he will continue to publish 
_ his findings. 
RICHARD REES 


Only Child. By Frank O’Connor. 
Macmillan. 21s. 
Kings, Lords and Commons 
‘By Frank O'Connor. Macmillan. 21s. 
_ these “Pages of autobiography Frank 
Connor gives us a memorable portrait of his 
. as well as a series of sharply drawn, 
fe impressions of his boyhood in Cork, 
he was born, over a small sweet-and- 
shop, , in 1903. His father was a typical 
: ard, once a soldier in the British 
played the big drum in a brass and 
“ Frank—whose real name is 
an—used to accompany a 


unfair comparison makes Mi. father on Sunday trips to the band room and 
thews’s book seem somewhat slack-fibred. It 


_ want to know who I am’, it would be nice. 
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on band excursions to holiday resorts. Being in 
Treland, of course, every band had its political 
affiliation, and Mr. O’Connor’s father’s lot sup- 
ported the politician William O’Brien. There 
are several good anecdotes here of what it meant 
for a child to follow the music-makers. Once 
when out with the band he staked a penny on 
a dice game called Harp, Crown, and Feather. 


_ Being something of a patriot he put his money 


on the Harp and lost—‘ This was prophetic, 
because since then I have lost a great many 
pennies on the national emblem, but at least it 
cured me of the more obvious forms of gambling 
for the rest of my days’. 

Mr. O’Connor speaks of himself as ‘the 
classic example of the Mother’s Boy’. (Later 
on, when looking for a pseudonym, he took his 
mother’s maiden name.) At that time he hated 
every member of his father’s family for their 
“drunkenness, dirt, and violence’. In bringing 
his mother to hfe Mr. O’Connor uses the 
realistic method of his masterly short stories, as 
when he says: ‘She had a long, pale, eager 
face that lit up as though there had been an 
electric torch behind it’. The atmosphere of 
Cork just before and during the first world 
war comes across admirably: the gangs of boys 


‘gathering in the evening at lamp post and shop 


front, the back yards where women pegged out 
their washing, and the ferocious schoolmasters. 

At fourteen Frank O’Connor realized that the 
only further education he was likely to get 
would consist of whatever he could pick up for 
himself out of books. There began a desperate 
attempt at self-education in the time left over 
from dead-end jobs. But soon he was to renew 
his acquaintance with the writer Daniel Corkery, 
who became his guide, philosopher, and critic. 

It was natural that a boy like O’Connor 
should be drawn into the struggle for Irish in- 
dependence; and the last section of the book 
deals with his experiences during the Irish 
civil war of 1922-23. Imprisonment obviously 
shocked him, but at least it provided the start- 
ing-point for his book, Guests of the Nation, 
which proved that a significant new writer had 
emerged. By the time he was free Mr. O’Connor 
realized he had become a different man. He 
wondered if he ‘ should ever again be completely 
at ease with the people I loved, their intro- 
verted religion and introverted patriotism’. 
That conflict has been the making of him as a 
writer, however distressing in its personal aspect. 

Mr. O’Connor has since his boyhood been 
keenly interested in the Irish language, although 
he has never been a Gaelic fanatic. He is much 
too sophisticated a mind for that. In Kings, 
Lords and-Commons he displays his remark- 
able skill as a translator from the Irish. He 
begins with the seventh century and ends with 
the nineteenth. His. version of Bryan Merry- 
man’s ‘The Midnight Court’ is a delight. No 
wonder the killjoy Eire censors have banned it! 

ROBERT GREACEN 


Victorian Suburb: A study of the growth of 
Camberwell. By H. J. Dyos. 
Leicester University Press. 30s. 
Cities do not grow: they are built. Geo- 
graphers tend to write as though towns just 
grow automatically, but historians are just as 
blind to the precise facts of urban creation. For 
generations they have written about towns as 
legal abstractions, about the borough and its 


institutions, and have rarely interested 
selves in the actual ways in which cities an 

towns get built as physical organisms. The 
problems are obvious enough today: the acute 
shortage of building land, the~ speculative — 


builders, the availability of money to finance — 
their operations, the planning of houses and of — 
All this was involved in building — 


new streets. 
towns in past centuries, but urban historians 
have not asked themselves these questions. 
Dyos has done so in this admirable book. True, 
it is about the growth of a suburb and not of 
an independent town, but the principles and 
problems are exactly the-same. Indeed, Camber- 
well housed well over a quarter of a million 
people by the end of the nineteenth century. 

Any doubt one might feel about the interest 
of such an inquiry as this will surely be re- 
moved after reading Sir John Summerson’s 
charming, indeed poetic, foreword. Camber- 
well started as a village many centuries ago. 
By the closing years of the eighteenth century 
it was just becoming a middle-class suburb, a 
new thing in itself for suburbs had been almost 
exclusively working-class in earlier centuries. 
By the early eighteen-hundreds its fields were 
dotted with villas and ornamental cottages, and 
its main roads were being lined with detached 
stucco mansions and terraced villas. 

The population of Camberwell multiplied to 
a staggering degree during the nineteenth 
century—by over sixty-five times. Dr. Dyos’s 
book describes how this huge increase of 
people was housed, how the streets were laid 
out and how the houses got built and by whom; 
how the roads at first, and then the railways, 
brought more and more people in. Of the rail- 
ways built around London, most were laid 
across open fields. ‘In their modest way the 
mid-Victorian lines which penetrated these 
more distant areas [south of the river] were as 
much pioneers of human settlement as the 
trans-continental lines of North America’, for 
they were built far in advance of any suburban 
traffic. 

Dr. Dyos traces the various ways in which the 
landowners of Camberwell, large and small, 
reacted to the fantastic demand for building 
land during the reign of Victoria. Dulwich 
College was the largest owner, and its Estate 
Governors meticulously created, through their 
building leases, ‘an exclusive, spacious suburb 
of expensive homes and prosperous tenants ’; 
while ‘the unsophisticated letting of the 
Bowyer-Smijth estates . . . allowed at least one 
of them to experience the full declension of 
meadow to slum in a single generation ’. ’ 

Transport facilities strongly affected suburban 
development, and these are fully discussed by 
Dr. Dyos. Money was all-important, and 
house-building tended to fall off when other 
fields of investment were temporarily more 


attractive. But there was no shortage of houses 
during all these decades. Somehow, the Vic- 
torians managed these fundamental things 


better than we do, with far less fuss and talk, 
although the population of the country as a 
whole doubled during these sixty years and that 
of the metropolis multiplied. by more than seven. 

There are line-drawings of elevations of 
various Victorian terraces of different dates (but 
no plans of the various house-types which 
would have completed this precise anatomical 
study); and numerous maps showing how 
different estates produced varying _ street- 


RA 
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; ‘On he whole Sa » untidy weave 
[was] created by scores of ‘unco 
-ordinated builders and land companies ’. This 
is a fascinating book, tracing as it does the — 
Be a eisitastion of a green, country landscape 
into a wilderness of asphalt and_ bricks. 
ee - W. G. Hoskins 


Wilfrid Geawon Blunt. By The Earl of Lytton. 
Macdonald. 30s. 
-. long as the English character is studied, 
_ Wilfrid Blunt is likely to provide one of the 
_ most fascinating quarries for the researcher. Not 
a party man but an anti-imperialist in 
a the days of Salisbury and Balfour, a lover 
\ of English country-life and the Arabian 
desert, a poet and a man of infinite 
__ courage, he was endowed with a princely - 
intellect whose sway many of the leading 
; ‘men sixty and more years ago were. 
happy to acknowledge. Among them 
were Sir Winston Churchill and the 
present Duke of St. Albans who, if they 
_ were asked, would certainly testify to 
the compelling gifts of this remarkable 
man. His diaries, which were published 
4 _towards the close of his long life (he 
a * died in 1922 at the age of eighty-two), 
are among the few primary authorities 
for the years when the nineteenth 
__—_——s century merged into the twentieth. The 
complete independence of his mind to 
__ the very end is illustrated by his Comis 


* 


‘ment on the first world war: ‘my 
% = attitude was from the first day one of 
__ the severist abstention ’. : 


He served a sentence of imprisonment, 
under a Conservative government, in the 
- eighteen-eighties for his Irish sympathies. 
_ Forty years later, when asked to sign an 
appeal for clemency for Casement, he 
E refused lest such appeal should lead to a reprieve 
and deny Casement ‘the glory of sacrifice’ 
and ‘dignity of martyrdom’. There was a 
= splendid unexpectedness about his mind—nearly 

as umexpected as the Arab dress which he 
"generally wore and which enhanced the beauty 
of his appearance even in old age. 

iad _ Twenty and more years ago Edith Finch, now 
- Countess Russell, wrote a really excellent book 
about him—exciting, understanding, and 
horitative. There was, however, one side (and 


: on which Edith Finch had to tread warily— 
and that was his family relationships. It is that 


gap which Blunt’ s grandson, Lord Lytton, now 
fills. 


_ The first 200 pages of his book, based on 
Saget s own diaries, will be familiar to many 
people. Blunt married Byron’s grand-daughter— 
an interesting lady (though lacking the fire of 
yron’s blood) who drifted into the Roman 
hurch. Himself brought up a Roman Catholic 
Blunt characteristically told her that this step 
freed him of ‘my responsibility towards you’. 
_ He seemed to take advantage of this freedom— 

indeed Lady Emily Lutyens’s book A Blessed 
Girl reveals this side of Blunt’s character. His 
_ only daughter, who seems to have inherited all 
_ the internecine capacity of her great-grand- 
rer, Lady Byron, quarrelled with her father 
1 brought his head to its grave in the Sussex 
garden with all the ghastly paraphernalia of 
_ family squabbles—silly letters in registered 
Pie, 


ot really of vital importance) to her subject © 


his are by a barrister, “which resembled one by 


Chaffanbrass at his worst. The picture of Lord | 


Lytton’s mother in this book is not favourable— 
_ indeed the quarrel with her father seems to have 
largely sprung from. her inordinate and 
expensive passion for tennis-courts. Certainly 
she was the only person who ever really got the 


better of her father. Lord Lytton has given us 


the letters in a somewhat undigested form and 
the historian of the future will not be justified 
in using them as evidence that Blunt was a 


‘ morphia-addict’, that Lady Russell’s book is_ 


_Korean water dropper in the form of a duck, for use in calligraphy: 
celadon ware, twelfth century. One of the hundred illustrations in 
The Ceramic Art of Korea, edited by Dr. Chewon Kim, Director 
of the National Museum of ‘Korea, and G. St. G. M. Gompq 


(Faber, £3 3s.) 


‘the defamatory Finch publication’ or that 
the family friend who latterly devoted her life 
to Blunt was ‘a source of public scandal’. 
- Future researchers are less likely to turn to these 
letters for facts than for their pathos, echoes 
of ‘the still, sad music of humanity’. 

ROGER FULFORD 


The Murder of Lord Erroll 
_By Rupert Furneaux. Stevens. 22s. 6d. 


Scene, Kenya; time, 1940-41; dramatis personae, 
Sir Henry Delves Broughton, his new wife 
Diana, married on November 5, 1940, in Dur- 
ban, and Lord Erroll with whom they chummed ° 
up in Nairobi a few weeks later. Ages are 
important: Broughton was fifty-seven, Lady 
Broughton twenty-seven, Erroll thirty-nine. In 
order to re-marry, Broughton had broken up his 
previous marriage; upon his new wife, whom he 


had known for five years and who, it seems, was — 


somewhat sought after, he settled an income of 
£5,000 a year, subject to income tax, for seven 
years, and with her made a pact that if either of 
them fell in love with someone else, the other 
would stand aside: arrangements that wear the 
sad aspect of persuasion. 

Ten weeks after the marriage she told him that 
she and Erroll were in love and requested her 
release. Broughton was deeply upset, Broughton 
was not deeply upset: the evidence conflicts. 
Two days later he reported a burglary at_his 
house and the theft of his revolvers and am- 


toast iyhich, Jat Qe light of subsequent ev 


acquired a certains Macbethian _ flavour: — 


Re S, and may their mite be blessed with h 
an heir. To Diana and Joss and their futu 
heir’. ‘ Stunned silence’, we are told, greet _ 
these generous remarks. Five hours Mater! E 
was found murdered in his car some two m 
from the Broughtons’ house. He had been 
through the head at close range with a - 
calibre bullet; two shots had been aimed at 
him, the first had missed. The obvious 
suspect, indeed the only one, was_ 
Broughton. He was arrested and trie 
for the murder; the evidence was cir- 
_cumstantial but strong: he had motive, 4 
means (if the theft of his .32 Colt was — 
disbelieved), and opportunity. The judge \ 
summed up against him, But he had 
employed a clever lawyer who managed 
to cast doubts on. various. points of 
_ evidence. He was acquitted. = 
Sar Henry Broughton was a sports=_ 
man, a racing man and a big-game 
hunter; the excitements of gambling and 
of stalking and bagging inoffensive wild 4 
beasts were his hobbies. ‘He had shot 
about twenty elephants in Africa. 
would not describe it as any more 
_dangerous than fox-hunting in England’, - 
Between the inquest and his arrest he — 
went off on safari with Lady Broughton, ~ 
a diversion made much of by the prose- 
cution at his trial, for he had a gammy 
leg and claimed a sven wrist, disabilities 
stressed by the defence as incompatible — 
with the physical agility thought to have — 
been needed for the killing of Erroll. 
On this safari ‘Broughton shot an 
antelope and a lion with an 11 1b. rifle. One 
day he walked seven miles. In circumstances 
of danger when a wounded lion and a rhino 
with calf came close to the car, he behav 
very well and was not nervous. He helped ‘to 
load the dead lion on to the lorry .. .”. And - 
here he is in a top hat, aged, distinguished, 
gazing out at us from the pages of this book — 
with heavy-lidded brooding eyes above a faint — 
enigmatic smile. Did he, in Lord Erroll’ 's death , 
also, bring off ‘a good stalk aD a /' 
If so, Mr. Furneaux is wholly on his died 


No discredit fell on Lady Broughton. She fell 
in love, which was her privilege as a woman. 
There is no controlling these things, they are 
part of human nature. .. . If Broughton killed — 
Erroll, how satisfying it must have been to have © 
shot the man who had disrupted his well-orc 
and comfortable existence and robbed him 
most cherished possession. But there was s¢ 
thing even more pleasing; Erroll, in the 

- moment before the second shot killed him 
that he had picked upon the wrong man 

_ Broughton can never be called a | 
He may have acted rashly, inexcusabl: 
he killed to protect his marriage, he killa 
grievous provocation. The jury cleared bide 
This first full account of his trial oe 
cate his reputation. 


‘Indeed we may hesitate to pass 


set § . 


We 


plan ‘of oclt-prgentene mis 


Sue Sia [= 


* 


- 


~~ © 


neau2 af isle from the pretended theft of 
gun to the blood-curdling toast and the set- 


four days the elimination of a rival and 
oys all the executionary delights described by 
. Furneaux can ‘never be called a 
; **, then presumably we shall have 
be content to call him simply a murderer. 
© the inquiring mind, this form of docu- 


iu Oe} 


Young 


LL HIM ANYBODY. He might be your next- 
door neighbour or the man who comes to read 
your gas meter. He might even be your boss, 
certainly any of your subordinates at the office. 
In the novels under review he is alternately 
a grocery clerk who comes of a good family, 
an aging journalist, an accountant, retired, who 
contributes snippets to the local rag, and 
a highly articulate bargee. He lives, again alter- 
nately, in New England, France, New England 
(where he evidently flourishes) and Scotland. 
He is the average decent man, a bit helpless in 
the maelstrom of modern life but trying valiantly 
to keep his integrity, to do his best. He is beloved 
by novelists of all races and all persuasions. 
1 Not only does he provide a foil for the more 
"eccentric characters in their books but also, by 
penetrating into the tensions that lie hidden 
under his facade, he allows them to grope for 
‘the malaise of our time and other such high- 
- sounding social agonies. 

Such, anyhow, would appear to be his pur- 
pose in John Steinbeck’s new novel, an elabor- 
ately pretentious and portentous parody of all 
the other books about the little man. Ethan 
Allen Hawley has only done notable characteristic. 
He calls his wife by a multitude of names 
‘running the gamut from ‘My Mary’ through 
‘Miss Mousie’ to such absurdities as ‘ Darling 
chicken-flower’ and ‘Pollywog’. He also has 
certain properties, a house, a walking stick, its” 
andle fashioned from a narwhal’s horn, and 
talisman, ‘a kind of mound of translucent 
ne, perhaps quartz or jadeite or even soap- 
me’. (I should have thought that, since he 
hed so much importance to it, he might 
made some effort to discover which ‘it 
There is, after all, a very considerable 
erence in hardness alone between quartz and 
pstone.) The verbal pyrotechnics Hawley 
sses to his wife strike me as a device on 
of Mr. Steinbeck to disguise from the 
the basic poverty of his plot, just as 
's physical properties are devices on his 
disguise from himself the poverty of his 
life. Indeed, this is a book of disguises, 
larly transparent and uninteresting dis- 
Thus, Hawley disguises himself, in his 
tion, as a bank robber and is only 

carrying out his part by the timely, 
C intervention of an F.B.I. 
proceeds by a series of 
ed as actions, and actions, 
from one Hawley 
And‘each success is a dis- 


cidenta 


ndaoes 


g of the trap. And if a man who plots thus — 


mentary, however skilfully contrived, is less 
satisfactory than the full transcript of the trial 
proceedings. Every question and answer is of 
interest. Moreover, the possible advantages of 
this kind of treatment are not apparent here; 
there is insufficient information about those 
principal persons who could not give evidence. 
What was Lord Erroll really like? It is not 
enough to be told about him that he was twice 
married and twice divorced, a ‘ladies’ man’, 


New Novels 


; et 
and short of cash. Slurs are cast upon him, but _ 
Lady Delamere, that formidable and impressive 
witness, preferred him, on long acquaintance 


with both, to Sir Henry, And what was Lady © 


Bronsheae like? And if Broughton did do ‘a 
good stalk’ in the matter of Lord Erroll, what, 


did he gain from it? Not much, probably, for 


two years later, following an injury to his back 
caused by a fall, he took his own life in a Liver-— 


pool hotel. 
J. R. ACKERLEY 


The Winter of our Discontent. By John Steinbeck. Heinemann. 18s. 
Experience. By Albert Palle. Secker and Warburg. 21s. 
= Through the Fields of Clover. By Peter de Vries. Gollancz. 16s. 


Adam. By Alexander Trocchi. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


guise for loss, the loss of a real integrity. Hawley, 
for example, betrays his best friend by giving 
him a thousand dollars, in. the certain knowledge 
that one thousand will be quite enough to allow 
his friend to drink himself to death. He betrays 
his boss by informing the F.B.I. that he is an 
illegal-immigrant and his boss, out of respect 
for Hawley’s honesty, gives Hawley the business. 
And, indeed, the character of this boss, an 
Italian money grubber, is the only genuine thing 
in the whole book, the one reminder of what 
a great writer Mr. Steinbeck used to be, a shade 
sentimental, perhaps, but essentially noble. In 
the last few pages, Mr. Steinbeck loses me com- 
pletely. Their obscurity is such that I have no 
idea of what is happening or why. 

Experience is another baffling book. When 
is it set? and where? If one can believe the 
chronology it would appear to be about 1975 
and if one can believe the blurb ‘in the vicinity 
of Waterloo, that dismal plain’. But there is 
nothing. particularly futuresque in the accoutre- 
ments of the characters, and ome of the key 
questions the book asks is how a family called 
Watreloos.or Vatreloos ever managed to trans- 
port itself to such a derelict place as that 


described. What exactly happened to the young 


Vatreloos who was found hanging from a very 
tall tree we never discoyer, though it was to 
investigate this death that an aged journalist, 
called Balagneux, came with his photographer, 
Bochard, to the village of Wormhoud. But we 
do learn a great deal about Balagneux. The 
novel, in fact, is his biography, between the 
ages of nineteen and sixty-three. He has gone 
with whores and worked as a barman. But still, 
he is the son of a judge and that, in France, is 
presumably enough to ensure that he is accept- 
able in decent society. There have been two 
great passions in his life, one for a chanteuse, 
Kara, the other for the wife of an official at 
the prefecture, Julia. Both of these are analysed 
in some detail and the tragic qualities in each 
are beautifully explored. I fail to understand 
why Albert Palle has chosen to tell his tale in 
the way he has but I have to admit he had 
a very good one to tell. The relationship between 
Balagneux and his dottery old father is particu- 
larly well delineated and the atmospheres 
throughout, even that of the little Wormhoud 
pub, are utterly convincing. The author has 
been well served by his translator, Roger 
Senhouse. 

Peter de Vries has really given up all attempt 
to write a novel. He is content to gather together 


a menagerie of characters, or rather characteris- 
tics, and let them fight it out to see who can 
secure the biggest helping of idiocy. The only 
foil to his wild animals is Ben Marvel, an 
elderly fellow who was sacked from his job in 
the accounting department because his rating 
on an aptitude test showed that he was executive 
material and there were no vacancies-for execu- 
tives at the time. Yet even he is capable of 
such an outburst as: ‘To sleep year after year 
with the same husband or wife, what could be 
more incestuous than that?’ Among the 
grotesques are Marvel’s son, the secretary of 
some society for Civil Liberties who is very dis- 
appointed when the Jew he turns up to defend 
against racial persecution turns out to be a 
Swede and quite outraged when the Swede sug- 
gests that he himself might be a Jew: » Marvel’s 
grandson, a Billy Bunterish pyromaniac who 
must be fed ice-cream after he has set fire to 
his grandmother’s gazebo so that he won’t ‘ feel 
discriminated against’; Marvel’s ex-son-in-law, 
a Jewish comedian ane reads a lecture, prepared 
by one of his scriptwriters, on ‘ Why we laugh’ 
to a college faculty and is reduced to helpless 
verbosity when he discovers the lecture is to be 
followed by questions. But one need hardly 
go on. They are all equally removed from the 
problems that beset any of us ordinary mortals. 
Only poor Ben Marvel is really troubled. 

Alexander Trocchi’s hero, Joe, is by far the 
most extraordinary and least conventional of the 
central figures listed here. He is, to begin with, 
a killer, an accidental one it is true, but only 
just, and there is no accident involved in his 
allowing another man to be sentenced to death 
for his ‘crime’.- Yet, although his publishers 
say, ‘It is impossible to admire Joe’, I doubt 
if Mr. Trocchi would agree. He certainly gives 
the impression of admiring his narrator and, 
having read Cain’s Book, Mr. Trocchi’s previous 
work which has not been published and is un- 
likely to be published in this country, I think 
I can see why. For Joe has the three attributes 
that Mr. Trocchi admires most, sexual potency, 
intelligence, and honesty. The first is amply 
illustrated by his affairs with four women, the 
second by his discussions of language, and the 
third by his utter refusal to be done out of his 
guilt, whatever the consequences. I think, too, 
that both Allen Ginsberg and Jean Genet would 
admire Joe. He certainly belongs in their tradi- 
tion and I think he can be taken as representa- 
tive of certain diabolical virtues which are all 
but extinguished on our planet. 

Burns SINGER 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
A Prize Piece from Canada 


‘ UNIVERSE’ (June 21) is an impressive piece of 
film making (by the National Film Board of 
Canada) and well worth transferring from the 
big to the little screen. It won a prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival for its animation, and it is 
easy to see why. The amplitude of space is a 
difficult concept to grasp. This film gives us a 
vivid idea of what it means. 

The technique adopted for the imaginative 
reconstruction of the pattern and laws of the 
universe could surely be used to expound 
current thinking on many scientific and _philo- 
sophical matters. But the B.B.C.’s relatively 
new-found concern for audience ratings (plus, 
possibly, some fairly recent experience of 
programmes aimed at explaining certain philo- 
sophical notions to laymen) will doubtless make 
the documentary department shudder at the 
thought, and turn hurriedly to the lists of forth- 
coming amateur boxing contests to see whether 
there are any at all that have not so far been 
scheduled for peak-hour viewing. 

If ‘ Universe’ excited by reason of its impli- 
cations, ‘Glass’ (June 19), another film, pleased 
by its photography and cutting. Mr. Bert 
Haanstra’s purpose was to demonstrate the 
poetry of craftsmanship and contrast it with the 
poetry of machinery. Glass-making, which still 
demands both kinds of skill, provided him with 
a perfect subject, and he provided us with ten 
minutes of visual lyricism. 

In contrast, another film documentary, 
Edward Ward’s ‘Sahara’ (June 23), was dis- 
appointing. It got off to a bad start by not 
giving us a map of North Africa to indicate 
the areas of the Sahara his journeyings covered. 
To me, and probably to others unfamiliar with 
the geography of those parts (and we must have 
amounted to a sizeable proportion of his 
audience), this was a nagging worry throughout 
the programme which was increased, not 
lessened, by the introduction of names of oases 
and villages that Mr. Ward wrongly assumed 


were as well known to us as to him who had 
recently visited them. 

That the film was slow and meandering as a 
desert track was only partly a fault. Haphazard- 
ness in a travel film has its merits. That the 
commentary was lamed by clichés was a more 
serious defect: Having heard ‘blinding sand- 
storms’, ‘relentless desert’, ‘barren desert’ in 
the first few minutes, we waited in attention- 
distracting anxiety for ‘ leisurely, ancient way of 
life’, and ‘ wells laboriously dug by hand ’—and 
got them, as well as most of the others. And 
fancy showing us the start of the Tuareg pair- 
ing-off ritual and leaving it just as it was 
becoming interesting! I cannot believe that that 
most experienced of traveller/cameramen, Mr. 
Charles Lagus, made a mess of the filming in 
his excitement, or that Mr. Ken Cooper, who 
edited the film, would have left us in the air 
without protest. What happened ? 

David Attenborough never leaves us with the 
feeling of having been cheated, but IJ am not 
sure that he did not come close to self-parody 
in the latest instalment “of ‘Zoo Quest’ (June 
23). He had two ring-tailed lemurs with him 
in the studio and a forked branch of a tree 
for them to clamber on. At one point he 
addressed us through the forked branch, with 
one lemur on his head and one in his arms, and 
he looked for all the world like Stanley, Baxter 
giving an impression of David Attenborough. 

Before that, though, there had been some 
memorable film sequences of bird; beast, and 
insect in Madagascar—herons that keep the 
glare off the water as they fish by spreading 
their’ wings; mud wasps that lay their eggs on a 
specially paralysed spider so that the young, 
when hatched, have fresh meat at hand; and 
delightful lemurs of various colours and sizes. 

Old age and its problems were twice given 
an airing last week—by John Morgan and Lord 
Beveridge in ‘Panorama’ (June 19) and by 
James Buchan and Mr. Alfred Owen, millionaire 
industrialist, in ‘ It Happened to Me’ (June 20). 
Both programmes focused attention on to this, 
on the whole undignified, phase of the human 
condition, but inevitably they presented us with 
the public face of old age—the face the vicar 


Two of the old people seen in ‘ Panorama’ on June 19 
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From ‘ Universe’, a prize-winning film made by the 

National Film Board of Canada: above, impression 

of the rings of the planet Saturn; below, explosion 
of a supernova 


Photographs: John Cura 


sees when he calls, or the man from the ‘ telly’. 
There is another face to old age, as almost every 
family knows, compounded of stubbornness, vin- 
dictiveness, jealousy, dirty personal habits, and 
self-pity, in varying proportions. It is not a 
lovely face, and only a sense of duty enables a 
family to bear with it. If all old people were 
as sane, tolerant, and engaging as those we saw 
on our screens, there would be no social prob- 
lem. It’s the unlovable ones who make life 
difficult, for themselves and for everyone else, 
and I doubt whether even Mr. Owen, good 
Christian that he is, has the answer to that. 
PETER POUND 


[Next week Veronica Hull will take over from 
Peter Pound] 


DRAMA 
Justice and Thrills 


JUSTICE MUST not only be done, but be seen 
to be done. Yes, but there are times in every 
civilization when this precept is too advanced 
philosophically. Then the most that the upright 
and idealistic dare expect is that an attempt at 
justice will be made. 

Thursday’s play, The Attorney-General, by 
Philip Grenville Mann, was an engrossing illus- 
tration of this fact. Set in last-century Australia, 
it presented the attempt of a forthright, incor- 
ruptible Attorney-General to bring to justice a 
young officer who had shot out of hand an 
aborigine held for questioning on a murder 
charge. By means of the connivances to hide the 
crime, through the investigation and the subse- 
quent trial, the author bared the many strands 
through which a human being can fail himself. 
Pride, prejudice, acquisitiveness, even misplaced 
loyalty;“all were weak links in what one would 
otherwise have thought of as staunch and true 
citizens. Seen objectively a failure of justice such 
as here occurred appals. Subjectively, however, 
one was made to ponder thoughtfully where, in 
such circumstances, one’s own sympathies would 
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ave lain, or one’s own position. 
A weak part in an otherwise 
ely conceived play was the 
mphasis placed on the colour 
sstion in the Attorney-General’s 
ing speech. To some extent, 
se of our present attitude to 
problem, this standpoint 
i the general application 
of the moral point. Some day, per- 
haps, black versus white will stand 
as a symbol for any underprivi- 
ledged minority. But not yet; and 
the play had a more valuable lesson 
to administer on collective in- 
humanity. 

As the Attorney-General, John 
Clements gave a strong dry per- 
formance shot through with 
humour. Integrity and an inflexible 
determination to force through 
justice were perfectly matched with 
humanity and charity. André Van 
Gyseghem was again well cast 
as the plausibly smooth-tongued 
Togue, while as the kindly disposed 
but weak Sergeant, Norman 
Mitchell was good. 

Solitaire, by Henri Troyat (June 19), was for 
its first half a sound psychological study of 
two women interdependent on each other, yet 
with little in common. The author had observed 
Such creatures—the rich lonely woman and her 
dog-like companion—with a pitilessiy realistic 
eye. Every hysterical little twitch of the com- 
panion, every hard intolerant shudder of the 
‘employer, wrought for us the frustrated life of 
“twenty years’ immolation together. Unfortu- 
mately, the plot of a scheming nephew and 
explanations depressed the play into a drama 
| that was too simply resolved and obvious. 

Despite this, the acting of Sonia Dresdel, whose 

tremulous, eager-to-please companion was edged 

with the hysteria of the strain she lived under, 
‘and Francoise Rosay’s velvet-steel tyrant whose 
hardness only softened when she herself suffered, 
kept the play interesting to the end. 
A thriller with meat to it was A Call on 
| Kuprin (June 18 and 25), Maurice Edelman’s 
novel most skilfully adapted for television by 
_ Anthony Steven. Where Kuprin excelled was in 
the depth of the world it created on an osten- 
 sibly thriller level. It was not inhibited from 
touching on the mainspring of current political 
differences in the divergent question of human- 
ism versus scientific thought. This clash of 
ideologies now appears to have split the world 
' quite in two: this was the launching-pad Mr. 
Edelman used to get his intercontinental mes- 
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Above: Solitaire with (left to right) Colin Jeavons as Philippe, el 

Francoise Rosay as Mme Chasseglin, and Sonia Dresdel as Mile. 

Pastif. Right: André Van Gyseghem (left) as Nathaniel Carlton and 
John Clements as Thomas Morland in The Attorney-General 


sage across. He counterbalanced this candid 
picture with a discreet East-West love interest 
that was for once free from maudlin sentiment. 

The cast was enormous, and John Jacobs, who 
produced, was as successful in presenting each 
individually as he was in evoking the aridity of 
the U.S.S.R. background. Of the players them- 
selves, Marius Goring and John Gregson scored 
well in the first half, Mr. Goring particularly in 
the showier part. We had to wait until the 
second half for Eric Portman. In the part of 
Kuprin his impeccable sense of style and his 
feeling for the unobtrusive but exact gesture to 
indicate pent-up emotion produced a scientist 
of the East credible to the West. Of the minor 
parts, I must single out John Phillips’s austere 
security officer and Martita Hunt’s happily 
crazed old-regime grande damie. 

Stanley Holloway’s good-natured personality 
came over better than I had expected on tele- 
vision in Meet Mr. Holloway (June 22). Agreed, 
his range is limited and half-an-hour stretched 
his talent unduly. But, content to be warm- 
hearted, uncomplicated, vulgar, and to stick to 
his last of old music-hall songs and those mono- 
logues (‘Sam Small’ and ‘ Brahn Boots’) he is 
renowned for, Mr. Holloway entertained us 
more agreeably than many a more pretentious 
song and dance show has done. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 
[Next week Frederick Laws will take over from 
Anthony Cookman, Fnr.] 
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Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Author Intervening 


NOVELISTS HAVE long denied themselves the 
pleasure of stepping in front of their characters 
in order to instruct the gentle reader directly 
upon the correct morals or inferences to be 
drawn from their fictions. Indeed stepping out 
of a frame of illusion has been so unfashionable 
that when Groucho Marx did it in some of his 
films the shock effect was memorable. Comedians 
have made it a bore in variety shows with 
double-bluff complaints about their scripts. But 
as a rule in serious radio the author keeps his 
place and the narrator his neutrality. 

In Mr. Biedermann and the Fire-Raisers 
(Third, June 21) the Swiss writer Max Frisch 
broke frame and the convention at considerab‘e 
length. The Author (Michael Flanders) ex- 
pounded his own intentions and the motives of 
his Mr. Biedermann (Edward Chapman), held 
arguments with the characters and impudently 
provided the listener with a summary of the 
plot so far ‘in case you switched on late’. It 
was amusingly done but a little too often. The 
subtlety of the method was that there were large 
gaps in the moral pointing of this story of 
hypocrisy, fear, and bogus charity. Mr. Bieder- 
mann was a much nastier exploiter than the 
Author made out, His unwillingness to believe 


Two scenes from A Call on Kuprin, by Maurice Edelman, M.P.: /eft, Eric 

Portman (left) as Kuprin, a Soviet scientist, and John Gregson as Smith; 

above (left to right) John Phillips as Trifonov, Peter Sallis as Hesketh-Payne, 
and Marius Goring as Laye-Parker 


1 


: bas ‘that a re of flattering but Ste villain- 


ue ‘ous fire-raisers could mean what they said had 


her boss almost tolerable. 
~ Mason on Tuesdays (Light). 


Mental Adjustment contained a fake psycho- 


_ Hulbert. 


_ grammes. 


_ fierce political implications. 

I liked very much the explanation of the 
brighter pyromaniac that three things protected 
them from the law—sentimentality, humour, 


and above all the practice of telling the literal 
truth. The satire on the morality of ‘ respectable ’ 


citizens was sharp under the surface whimsy. 
Bernard Bresslaw did well as a whining circus 


giant with a gift for emotional blackmail and 
a flow of platitude about how suspicious people 
are nowadays. H. B. Fortuin’s production was 
swift and witty, and the explosions he planted 
among the closing announcements came off nicely. 

Hugh Walpole was very good at stories for 
the enjoyable frightening of old ladies and knew 
the nightmares of the rich and lonely. Kind 
Lady (Home, June 24), turned into a play by 
Edward Chodorov and adapted for radio by 
Philip Garston-Jones, was well supplied with 
traditional terrors and plausible for part of the 
road. But its brief and sudden happy ending 
failed to convince. Hermione Baddeley gave a 
lively performance as Mary Herries, the benevo- 
lent victim, but there seemed no good reason 
why the plot against her and her inheritance 
should not be completely successful. 

The rest of the week’s offerings have mainly 
been in the form of series and serials. Tea on the 
Island by Lester Powell (Light, June 19) sets 
one Philip Odell, a private detective, against bad 
drug-pedlars. The transatlantic local colour has 
its interest, and the detective’s loving secretary 
(Diana Olsson) is permitted ironies which make 
The serial could 
become habit-forming. Addicted though I am 


~ to Eric Sykes and Hattie Jacques, I found J¢’s 


a Fair Cop (Light, June 19) a very long half- 
hour. Two or three good lines failed to. save a 
script thin in character and situation. 
_Ex-Detective Inspector Christopher Blaze 
copes with crime in episodes by Edward J. 
A Matter of 


analyst (Rolf Lefebvre) who could have been 


Invented as a revenge on all those detective 


writers who have made literary crime compli- 
cated with their dollops of psychological motiva- 
tion. This was fair enough—though I can never 
hear Jack Hulbert as anyone else than Jack 
And they must be unusual tired 
business men who take girls from a stripping 
show to dinner and are pleased to be sent by 


_ them to an analyst for treatment. 


_ Psychology got loose again in a series called 
Glacier Hut by G. K. Saunders (Light, June 23), 


A mountain guide in the New Zealand Alps 
_ lost his nerve in the roar of the wind and had 
‘this traced to a childhood trauma with the help 


of a second accident, a nightmare, and an article 
in a magazine. Not faintly credible psychologic- 
ally, the climbing had its excitement, the New 


_ Zealand voices gave exotic flavour and the noises 
were good. You can’t go wrong with the hacking 


of ice-steps, a fine howling wind, and eerie 
echoes in an ice-cave. There were also some 


very alarming playful schoolgirls—enough to 
_ give the stolidest guide a fresh trauma. 


FREDERICK LAWS 


[Next week Ian Rodger will take over from — 
Frederick Laws] 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
End-of-Term Report 


END-OF-TERM reports are apt to begin 
with comments on the curriculum, and 
to end with general observations; and 
I must begin by concentrating a crowded week 


_ into a very small space. 


I have heard three lively Home Service pro- 
“The Man Who Never Was’ (June 


‘mention Gilbert Harding). 


2) andes the series ‘Fa 
geries’ with a bang. We a 
at one or two rather ‘repertory moments which 
spoilt the feeling of authenticity; but Ewen 
Montagu told his story well, and (for want of 


-a better word) what a gripping story it was! 


There has been a good deal of frank publicity 
on the Haig centenary; but the broadcast appre- 
ciation on June 20 steered clear of controversy: 

it said little about Haig’s relationship with King 
George V, and it presented little adverse 
criticism. Instead, it gave us a portrait of a 
genial father, ‘a man of quite disarming sin- 
cerity, a soldier whose ambition became his 
duty, who identified himself with: his ‘ mission ’. 
I thought Haig’s British Legion was dismissed 
too quickly, and we heard far too much of 
Michael Howard’s elocuted piece; on the credit 
side, we had some vivid contributions from 
Lord Haig’s daughter, from Robert Graves and 
Henry Williamson, and the likeness of the 
Field-Marshal, ‘the sunlight twinkling on his 
well-polished gaiters ’, came across quite clearly. 
‘An Invitation to Speak’ (June 25) was a pro- 
vocative symposium on the art of the radio and 
television interview. I was surprised to hear 
from John Freeman, of all people, that the con- 
ventions of an interview were ‘ those of the best 
kind of conversation’ (he discreetly failed to 
But some nice 
points were made about editing tapes and evad- 
ing-while-seeming-to-answer, and the mono- 


syllabic centenarian from Tunbridge Wells gave — 


us a Classic example of non-co-operation. 

The three programmes I heard on the Third 
were well up to standard. There are not so 
many poetry readers who could hold us in fee 
for an hour, but Marius Goring did so easily 
with ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’ (June 22). 
In the second of three programmes on ‘ The 
Sound of Africa’ (June 21), Hugh Tracey pre- 
sented the traditions, songs, and dances of 
Northern Rhodesia with all the éan and erudi- 
tion of a Cecil Sharp. As for ‘ Portrait of Eric 
Gill’ (June 20), one always expects a produc- 
tion by Douglas Cleverdon to be instinct with 
scholarship and style; and this composite port- 
rait of a friend seemed to be especially to his 
taste. It was a tribute to the man rather than the 
artist; but Eric Gill, who ‘ constantly put fences 
between himself and the bourgeoisie’ would 
have appreciated this well-edited tribute from 


\ 


his family and friends. 


Eighteen months ago, when I took over this 
column, I wondered if I should lose my affec- 
tion for sound broadcasting: if I should join 
the Jeremiahs who said that the old steam radio 
was puffing the same way as Stephenson’s 
‘Rocket’. Now that I have reviewed some 400 
programmes, I keep a healthy (and perhaps 
more informed) respect for the Spoken Word. 
I have heard a good number of talks dis- 
tinguished for their style and suggestion of 
character. But the art of radio is more evident 
in the documentary, the composite portrait and 
the imaginative impression, than it can ever be 
in the simple talk; and I have heard. many 
feature programmes of high calibre, and (more 
important) a respectable number that brought 


+ home very strongly the creative powers of sound 


broadcasting. Of course, certain criticisms sug- 
gest themselves: I wish there were more live 
broadcasts, for there is a world of difference 
between the actual performance and the tape 
from which all evidence of human fallibility is 
removed. I wish that we heard fewer academics 
discoursing on their theses, for one cannot 
always equate university qualifications with the 
ability to be interesting, and over-specialization 
is as dangerous as the American creed that ‘ 51 


- per cent. are always right’. I wish we had fewer 


translations and adaptations and more original 


perhaps I Pegi é carp 


“MUSIC 


feenpives! ru rnc. for sound broadeas' 
should stand a better chance of findin gt 
Under Milk Wood of the future. © u 
But if there is any lack of creative ‘wo 
radio critics are largely to blame: for the 
that they give to sound broadcasting is 
ingly small, and their attitudes range from 1 
fashionable and spiteful to the negligent 
evidently uninformed. And this is not 
discreditable; it is also a pity. For critics p 
a part in creating a climate for the arts; anc 
sound broadcasting demands more intellect 
effort, more imaginative response, than tele Si 
those who use their minds and imaginations 
find it, at its best, richly rewarding. 
JOANNA RICHARDSON 

[Next week Michael. Swan will take over from 
Joanna Richardson] _ 4 


Hoty, IT SEEMS STRANGE that Dr. 


po based on the Bacchae of Eurip 
should have had to wait almost exactly t 
years before being even broadcast in this cou: 
It was first performed at the Vienna State O 
on June 20, 1931, and broadcast for the 
time by the B.B.C. on June 24, 1961 (Third | Pr 
gramme). What listeners heard was a recor 
of a performance broadcast in Austria a | 
ago, now made available by courtesy of 6 
reichischer Rundfunk. While not exactl 
masterpiece, the work was worth hea 
although today its composer is probably bi 
known for his musicological work, especiall. 
Byzantine liturgical music on which he i 
acknowledged authority. 

Since 1939 Dr, Wellesz has made his home i in 
England, and has been for many years a memb 


where he lives and until 1956 held hes = 
of University Reader in Byzantine Musi 
Although in the early years of this century | 
was a pupil of Schonberg’s in Vienna at 
same time as Berg and Webern, he never becan 
a serialist composer or departed very far f: 

the classical Viennese tradition in his ear. 
compositions. Between 1921 and 1951 Wellesz 
wrote six operas, Die Bakchantinnen being the 
fifth in chronological order. In this he was his 
own librettist, basing his text on that of 
Euripides, the religious implications of the 
appealing no doubt to his expressed convic on. 
that ‘it is not for the dramatic musician 
speak of himself and of his own destiny, 
of those things which betoken the link betwe 
the material and the spiritual worlds. . 
timed synopsis of the opera published : in 
LISTENER last week made it easier to fe 
The music is dramatic and forceful thro 

and there were some fine moments, nota 
end of Act I when the Bacchae, * liberate 
Dionysus, rush away singing and dancing 
orgies on Mount Kithaeron, and the 
the death of Pentheus followed by the Chi 
oe! I found, however, little varie 


be too thick, while tis declamatory style 
writing engenders a certain monotony ° 
_relieved by any distinguishable log! 
The chorus and orchestra of the 
Radio were conducted by Miltiades 
Christel Goltz as Queen Agave, Fri tz U ul 
her son Pentheus, Paul Schoffler as Di O 
Ludwig, Welter as Teiresias and ee 
as’ King Cadmus of Thebes. 7 


the week under review—Verdi’s Re 
Haydn’s Mass in D minor, commonly 


as the ‘Nelson’ Mass, a: n 


e 


_ 


ictus. It was broadcast (Home Service, June 
m Birmingham by the City of Birming- 
im Choir and Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
ly Meredith Davies, who gave it a lively and 
| performance, the excellent quartet of 
$ consisting of *Blizabeth Simon, Marjorie 
Thomas, Alexander Young, and Bryan. Drake. 
Th Verdi Requiem earlier in the week (Home 
vice, June 21) came to listeners from Llan- 
Cathedral, being part of the Llandaff Fes- 
ival of Music; but, on purely technical grounds, 


Dallapiccola’s 


= 2$ AMONG THE LESSER distinc- 
NK tions of Schonbergian twelve- 
nc ote music is that of being confidently written 
off in two different generations, and on entirely 
different grounds. In recent years it has been 
ated by representatives of the avant-garde 
or its failure to apply serial principle com- 
hensively enough to break the bonds of a 
peional rhetoric. But in the years before and 
the war, scarcely a critic could foresee 
a Frctare for any kind of serialism, so unnaturally 
cerebral, so uniformly dispiriting in mood, and 
‘sO hermetically Teutonic were its products held 
to be. The nazi proscription of such music 
hastened a process of neglect with which the rest 
of Europe was willing enough to concur. 
3 Yet some creative minds preserved from 
lier performances of major works by Schén- 
erg and his pupils aural images that became 
‘more compelling as the smart gloss of neo- 
classicism began to fade. The end of the war 
found men like Fortner and Blacher anxious to 
discover the extent to which serial thought 
could liberate. their imaginations, and the 
decision of a younger generation to take its 
‘starting point from Webern gave a new cachet 
to serialism, finally. confirmed in Stravinsky’s 
leisurely but autocratic appropriation. 
_. The figure of Luigi Dallapiccola strikingly 
dissociates itself from this pattern, ‘ Just at the 
© when everyone had ceased to mention 
atonality or twelve-note music’ he has written, 
“I began to be passionately interested in such 
roblems’. It was in the late nineteen-thirties 
it his style began to introduce a melodic range 
vering most of the chromatic repertory though 
essentially diatonic segments. By the time he 
nized unequivocally the direction implied 
this search for new expressive potentialities in 
ydy, the basis of his art, he was prevented by 
al conditions in fascist Italy from follow- 
all the way: scores of serial music were 
to obtain, systematic treatises on it un- 
. and contact with its practitioners was 
ous. So Dallapiccola’s command of 
te composition was acquired mainly by 
m, a slow progress in which he was 
efit from the imaginative stimulus of 


later works of Schénberg and of 
i the course of an attack directed 


of thought touched off 
onance in Ulysses, this con- 
‘0 different meanings 


t both. Dallapiccola found a_i 
strez intervals, falls very easily on the ear; its use of 


oes a \ 
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the broadcast was for some reason not alto- 
gether satisfactory. However, there was some 
fine singing from the Welsh National Opera 
Chorus and from the soloists, Heather Harper, 
Janet Baker, and Ronald Lewis. The tenor, 
Tano Ferendinos, seemed to me to be exagger- 
atedly theatrical in his reading of the music. The 
orchestra was the Bournemouth Symphony, and 
the conductor was Charles Groves. 

One of the best programmes of the week, on 
a similar scale, was a concert given by a section 
of the London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by John Carewe (Third Programme, June 25) 
which included the first performance in England 


By PETER EVANS 


illuminating for the composer the defining role 
played by the arrangement of a series. Similarly 
he found in Proust, in the fleeting references to 
Albertine which precede the delineation of this 
character, a new dialectic that might be paralleled 
in music by preceding a quasi-thematic serial 
definition with elliptical references in the tex- 
ture. Such analogies may seem so imprecise as 
to offer little practical guidance, but they reveal 
how important is Dallapiccola’s love of words 
for his musical creativity. Thus his work is pre- 
dominantly vocal not only because of his native 
gift for lyrical melody, but also because this is 
most powerfully released in working on magnifi- 
cent texts. 

Indeed, his dependence on self-identification 
with a literary form of expression is so direct 
that the outstanding works of his career are 
those whose subject matter affects his own 
fanatical devotion to the cause of human liberty. 
The first of these, the Canti di prigionia, written 
in 1938-41, were a fierce protest against the 
wave of oppression then sweeping Europe. And 
it was in summoning all his powers to compass 
this subject that Dallapiccola first discovered 
that serialism might prove more than a melodic 
catalyst. Here its methods are fused with his old 
modally polyphonic style (using Dies irae as an 
impressive motto), but the strange chilling atmo- 
sphere in which the second movement opens 
was conjured by serial thought. 

Before he undertook the dramatic presentation 
of a similar theme in J/ prigioniero, Dallapiccola 
strove to widen his serial technique in a number 
of smaller works, notably the three sets of Greek 
Lyrics. By using a large variety of note-rows 
(more than one per movement in the Cinque 
frammenti di Saffo), he was able to trace the 


‘effect of their original differences when multi- 


plied in the textures, and so to learn how to 
regulate what he felt to be inevitable polarizing 
tendencies. He took no step without ensuring 
that he had kept control of sonority as a potent 
expressive means, At this period his harmony 
is characterized by perfect fifths and third- 
superimpositions; in the last Sappho fragment 
the circling fifth arpeggios with their back- 
ground of harp colour irresistibly recall the Berg 
of the Violin Concerto, but his rich, sweet sound 
owes much else to that master’s lyrical moments. 
Without Berg’s climactic complexity of disso- 
nance to offset it, Dallapiccola’s seductive scor- 
ing can cloy, and the vocal line, of simple 


plangent monotone owes more to late Verdi than 
to plainsong. Despite canonic device in the first 


Constantin Regamey. Of Swiss nationality but 
born in Russia, Regamey is not only a composer, 
but a Professor of modern and Slavonic lan- 
guages in a Swiss University. These wordless 
studies were delightfully and most skilfully sung 
by Mary Thomas. They were preceded by Mil- 
haud’s nostalgically haunting La création du 
monde, now nearly forty years old, but still, in 
my opinion, one of his most completely satisfy- 
ing and successful works. 
Roiito H. Myers 
[Next week Edward Lockspeiser will take over from 
Rollo H. Myers] 


An Italian Twelve-note Pioneer 


‘Fragments of Sappho’ and ‘Concerto for Christmas Eve’ will be broadcast in the 
Third Programme at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, July 3 


and last fragments, the textural ideal is not 
concerned with making audible serial corre- 
spondences and symmetries. 

Some words of Ernst Krenek are relevant to 
Dallapiccola’s early twelve-note music: ‘the 
obvious objection that such works could very 
well have been written without the aid of the 
series does not hold good as they actually have 
been written by using the series’, This implied 
affirmation of a composer’s right to profit as he 
will from serial discipline is given particular 
force by Jl prigioniero, of 1944-48. Its offences 
against more integrated conceptions of serialism 
have no meaning in its own terms, while its 
serial and motivic technique is all that was 
needed at that moment—an imaginative adven- 
ture and a means of control to a composer with 
a powerful urge to expression. Dallapiccola did 
not seek to prolong the moment, but carried on 
his gradual assimilation of other dodecatonic 
skills, by now with free access to any model, 
producing in Fob his first extended work on a 
single row. 

With the Canti di liberazione (drawn from 
the same all-interval row as the Quaderno 
musicale) he revealed new interests, aroused by 
the preoccupations of a younger generation. A 
non-metrical attitude to rhythmic proportions 
(stemming from Messiaen) and an application 
of contrapuntal artifice’ to serial fragments (from 
Webern) were summed up by the canons with 
progressive diminution of each movement; and 
in the vocal writing he began to recognize 
Webern’s characteristic width of interval as a 
means of reinforcing rather than of negating the 
cantabile line. 

In the Cingue canti of 1956, Dallapiccola 
mastered Webern-like structure from reflecting 
and balancing segments without sacrificing his 
individuality of timbre. The suggestive parallels 
with old music often prompted by modern tech- 
niques are extended here to include the “eye- 
music’ of notes that form a cross in the score, 
and a Christmas tree is outlined in that of the 
Concerto per la notte di natale. This work, 
recalling in its use of a voice within an instru- 
mental form his early Partita, sums up the com- 
poser’s twelve-note progress in its juxtaposition 
of rich harmonic textures and delicate contra- 
puntal tracery. In the gradual melodic emergence 
of the row in the first movement we see the 
Proustian device, but the impassioned vocal line 
of the two hymns reveals once again Dalla- 
piccola’s dependence on more particularized 
literary stimulus, here the laude of Jacopone da 
Todi. 


of Cing Etudes for soprano and orchestra by At 


contract of Six Hearts. 


WHEN THE TENDER bedding plants are out in 


their summer quarters, give all the frames a 
thorough cleaning ready to receive the winter 
flowers, such as cyclamen. These are ready 


for their final pots, preferably either five- or 


six-inch. Many these days never get beyond 
sixty-sized pots, but they are only apologies for 
plants, with four or five blooms. When you pot 
cyclamen into their final pots, keep the corms 


just above the surface so that the leaves come 
- clean off the top of the corm. Give them a com- © 


post made up of three-sixteenth grit or good 
coarse sand, with loam, leaf soil, and peat, and 
dust a little D.D.T. powder through the soil to 
stop the fly. Always handle the leaves carefully, 
and stand the pots in the frame on ashes 
sprinkled with soot. : 

Keep the lights on during the day with just 
a block under the back for ventilation—and the 
glass shaded and sprayed at least twice during 
the day. Close the lights about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, to raise the temperature, and 
lightly syringe the cyclamen at the same time. 
That makes them root and grow into good 
plants. Then round about seven o’clock pull 


_ the lights back so that-the plants are exposed 


‘to the night dews and air. Should a leaf turn 
yellow or a bloom show, pull it straight up from 
the corm, and be careful it does not break off. 
_ It is time the perpetual carnations were in 


their final pots. They need firm potting into 


well-crocked pots, with plenty of grit, a little 


Inter-Regional Bridge Competition—Final 


“By: 


' IN THE PROGRAMME broadcast on 
Sunday, June 25, the West of 


RecoHdand met the South of England i in the final 


of the inter-regional competition. The West of 
Scotland was represented by the Glasgow pair, 


. Mr. Louis Shenkin and ‘Mr. A, Benjamin, while 
Mrs. W. Morley-Burry and Mr. A. G. Bonner 
__ of Bristol appeared for the South of England. 


The Scottish players took a lead of ten points 


_ to two when both of them found the best solu- 
____ tion to the problem in play. 


WEST EAST 
&A7 aK 
¥AQ9643 ¥K107 
109863 @AKQ 
a None &J86532 


North leads the king of clubs against West’s 
North fails to follow 
on the first round of hearts. How should West 


_ plan the play? 


If everything divided well (apart from trumps) 


_ West could take thirteen tricks. But in trying for - 


too much he might achieve too little, and cer- 
tainly would if the diamonds divided 4-1. He 


has been shortened once on the original lead. 
_If he retains the ace, king, queen of diamonds 
in dummy he will have to shorten himself once _ 
- more to enter his hand, and if he has to drive 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


- Poeuinie, Plants for the ‘Autumn 


By: Fiat Sah BET ER 

crushed charcoal, and a dusting of lime. If you 
use peat, go rather sparingly, because the diet 
of carnations needs to be heavier, but open. 
They are best in frames, so that the lights can 
be slipped on in the event of heavy showers, as 


Gesnera: ‘ Apricot Queen’ 


out the jack of diamonds it will be after his 
trumps are exhausted. 

The best answer is to release the king of 
spades, play off one top diamond, and then 
take four rounds of trumps. On the fourth trump 
one of dummy’s diamonds is discarded, and the 
other goes on the ace of spades. A diamond trick 


is now conceded, but that is all that the declarer 


loses. 

The Somerset pair recovered one point in ae 
middle part of the competition, when a number 
of questions were asked about one hand of 


* thirteen cards, and so came to the last phase 


trailing by 22 points to 15. The final test was 
to bid these hands: 
West dealer. East-West game, 


WEST _ EAST 
&AJ1054 aK9I 
9 ¥jI82 
4 10843 @AKQJ 
J 105 eAKQ4 


Six Diamonds was judged the best contract, © 


and scored a maximum ten, Six Clubs was 
second best since, on a heart lead, there would 
be a good chance to develop the extra tricks by 
ruffing two hearts. The Scottish pair scored 3 


points only when they failed to advance beyond 


a safe game. 


they must never get too wet. They app: 
a slight dew over with a little salt wat 


ones to give flowers now, so keep them 


- weaken the flowers. 


and TERENCE REESE Se 


-Two Spades on the West hand, but Mr, Sher 


ounces to the gallon), This is a deter: 
red spider, the carnation’s” greatest enemy. 

' Keep the growths even—that is, do n 
them run to flower yet. You want these to 
blooming in the winter. The old plants are tk 


with as much air as possible. They 
during the summer months under a north 
Give them some fertilizer and keep all the 
buds picked. If you let them form they will onl 


When growing ioeiniane arrange sheds 
inverted pots on the staging, This will allow 
the foliage to grow down naturally with the 
leaves covering the pot. Feed them careful 
every week; the luscious leaves and flowers 
rather more than the soil to grow in. ae 

You should give achimenes a ain 
stick for support, otherwise they will fall o' 
and spoil their beauty. Achimenes relish a dr 
of cow manure, water, and soot mixed; it bri 
their colour out and makes the foliage heal 
Keep a little in a tin out in the garden, and 
dilute it until it is brown. The same applies to 
gesneras, These are the plants to give you a 
complete change from chrysanthemums. T 
have lovely foliage with long spikes of ora 
and brown flowers. They are easy to grow an 
take up no room in the winter—really an autumi 
beauty.—From a talk in the Home Service 


- WEST EAST 
(Mr. Shenkin) (Mr. Benjamin) 
No 2, Wee - 
2 Tens 2. NT om 
een = 4S 


explained that it was contrary to their metho 
to make a positive response on less than an a 
and a king. Accepting that, it still seems 


tract had been considerably weakened. ° 
Reese was critical of the Two Club opening bi 

The South had to reach the optimu co 
tract to tie, and they did so in this pe 


WEST EAST 
(Mrs. Morley-Burry) (Mr. Bont né er) 
No 2G 
2S 
38 
4D 
5D 


“No x 

Mr. Bonner took the view that h 
second bid of diamonds, lacking a 
must Pe ee Pe a eo con 


Fool with a Difference 


aa Here is another version of an old 
7%. favourite, gooseberry fool. It is 


x ~ cheaper than making it with all 
, and less trouble than half custard and 
‘eream., Stew the topped and tailed goose- 
fies until tender—about five minutes—in 
ry little water. Then sieve them, sweeten 
h brown sugar, and rapidly stir in a whole 
egg. The heat is sufficient to make it 
the mixture. Then add a bottle of 
thourt. Even if you do not like yoghourt 
by itself, you will find the acid fruit completely 
aasks the yoghourt flavour and it tastes like 


can be 


‘cn 


sweet ‘with a difference’ 
made with fresh pears and ice-cream. Peel, 
aly and core the pears and fill the centres with 
inilla ice-cream into which you have mixed 
h d walnuts, candied peel, glacé cherries, 
and a see seedless raisins. I plump up the 
raisins first by covering them in cold water, 
winging them to the boil, and leaving in the hot 
wate: for five minutes before draining. This 
mixture makes the ice-cream taste like the 
an confection called cassata. 
Loutst DavVIEsS 


IOLNE) 


Mixed Fruit Fritters 


You will need: 
' 407. of plain or self-raising flour 
1 teaspoon of baking powder 
- Gf plain flour is used) 
be  -. Legg 


Crossword No. 1,622. 


W2.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ 


‘The answer to each clue across is a five-letter word. Two 
of these five letters are changed to’ make another word, 
which is then inserted in the diagram, (19, 31, and 72 
‘lead to proper nouns.) The new letters, read in the order 
of their appearance in the puzzle, make up a couplet from 
the works of 44 D. Down clues are normal. Punctuation 
should be ignored. D=Down. R=Reversed. 


; CLUES—ACROSS 
Gentle Orcadian drink ; 


errr rrrer. 
eee r itt. 
a 
PPL PLE 
SRS wae 
mii rll | 
cl 
4 
2S 


ERC RE 


. SI 
5 


4 pint of milk, or milk and water 
1 grated apple, 1 chopped orange, 1 sliced banana 
Make a thick batter. Add the grated apple, 
chopped orange, and sliced banana. Fry in hot 
shallow fat and roll in caster sugar. To keep 
hot, stand the serving dish over a pan of hot 
water or put it in a low oven. 
MARGUERITE PATTEN 
—B.B.C. Television Cookery Club 


Caring for Silk Fabrics 


Taffetas and brocades and many multi-coloured 
prints should be dry-cleaned. Before washing 
any silk fabric, test for colour fastness by wet- 
ting a small piece of it with cold or tepid water, 
and putting a piece of white material over it. 
Press with a warm iron. If no colour or only 
a very faint mark is left, then it is safe to wash 
it. This means squeezing it gently in tepid soap 
suds—no rubbing or twisting. After a thorough 
rinsing in tepid water, roll in a towel, pat out 
excess moisture and dry at once in an airy place, 
away from sun or direct heat. Never leave silk 
in a towel or crumpled up. 


Iron silk with a warm iron on the wrong side, 
when the silk is slightly and evenly damp, and 
finish off on the right side. Exceptions to this 
rule of ironing ~while damp are shantung, 
tussore, doupion and crepon, which should be 
ironed dry. You will recognize these silks by 
the irregularities, called slubs, in the weave. 
These slubs also occur in wild silk. This is pro- 
duced by the wild worm, which is fed on things 
like oak leaves instead of mulberry leaves. 


Fives—ll. By Odysseus 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, July 6. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

- containing them should be addressed to the editor of THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 
Editor’s decision is final. 


5. Nearly three pints in a hovel 
10. Father-figure of XI Xth-century literature’ 
13. Crazy, not necessarily about cricket 
15. Be in store for a singer 
16. Refuse, shared by Spink and the Lesser ig rte 
19. A pronged head used for protection 
20. Make a bourgeois impression? Could be 
22. Sat around to find a furry animal 
23. She needed no persuasion to take a bow - 
26. Leap-a barrier 
29. Spasm for one other upset 
$1. Parasitic moments 
82. Point to the Elizabethans 
35. Enough to make a horseman fly 
36. Lean like John 
38. Slight change of plant would produce 
a crush, I believe 
39. Can you read it? The French can 
41. Lay nearly all the same 
43. ‘In a fix 
45, It’s easy to see where Lifar gets his gift 
48. End of the year’s end. That’s hot! 
50. Where Solomon sent sailors 
52. To chew I must be taken from the city 
54. Undergo punishment from a leather strap 
5%. Errant, mixed-up ape 
59. Set ‘ 
62. Offices. You might think we owned them 
64. Blew to hurt 
66. Be coarse on earth 
67. Walk putting on side in Wasbiaithind 
68. Darling, what a row she made! 
%. Weeds in the original Gaelic 
71. Perplex a composer 
. Own a number in asylum 
73. It adds height to flight 


DOWN 


2 & 68D. Oxide in hiding (5) 
8. Show off song style (3) 
4. Rulers in a line (7) 
5. Puseceenil, and chilly, of course @) 
& 52D. R. ‘ Its hero, the Conqueror...’ (4) 
E Worry about refreshment? (4) 
It a be found at one end of a Norwegian or of a 


BNE 


9. No op Se Perhaps there’s a catch i in it (3) 


Wild 

produces is up to two miles long, and exception ¥ 
ally strong. ‘The traditional test of silk is to 
a piece crumpled firmly in the hand and then 
release it suddenly. It will spring out flat again, 
barely creased. This is also true of many syn- 
thetic fabrics; the big difference is that silk feels — 
warm to the touch. JANET GREY 

* Today’ (Home Service) 


Notes on Contributors 


RicHARD W. VAN ALSTYNE (page 1117): Pro- 
fessor of History and International Re- 
lations, University of Southern California; 
author of American Crisis Diplomacy, 
1918-52 and The Rising American Empire 

NORMAN FISHER (page 1123): Principal, the 


Staff College of the National Coal Board; 
Education Officer, 


Chief 
1949-55 
Stuart E. P. ATHERLEY (page 1125): a 
former soldier who has done much research 
into the conduct of wars in antiquity 
BENJAMIN .FRANKEL (page 1130): English 
composer of such works as the song-cycle 
“The Aftermath,’ ‘ Early Morning Pieces ’, 
“Youth Music’, ‘ Elégie juive’, and music 
for films like ‘ Mine Own Executioner ’ 
MICHAEL SULLIVAN (page 1139): Lecturer in 
Asian Art, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London University; Curator of 
the Art Museum, University of Malaya, 
1954-60; author of An Introduction to 
Chinese Art, etc. 
PETER EVANS (page 1149): Fellow of the 
Royal College of Organists; Lecturer in 
Music, Durham University 


Manchester, 


10. See 24 
11R. & 37R. One over the eight? (Ha-ha! Baa-baa!) (6) 
12R. That round or twisted passage (6) 
13. You’ll get a bit of useful advice from this chap (3) 
14. Philosopher converted to Crusader? (4) 
17. Loud work leading up to explosion (4) 
ue August following curtailed for the tribe (4) 
21 & 42. All Buckingham’s cast ever did? (8) 
24 & 10 D. French speculator? (Possibly be surrounded 
in his Exchange! ) (4) 
25. See 63 
26. ‘ Chiels that winna ding ’ (5) 
27. Cry, but not from a surprised Cockney (3) 
28 & 60. Lean cad (4) . 
29R. Downright insipid (4) 
80R. Thrash with some spirit (4) 
31. See 41 
33 & 68. A ‘ notorious benefactor ’” 
Lapy eee oe frown (5) 
40 & DOR. The century is so extremely coloured (4) 
41 & 31D. R. We must have small feet in this yarn (4) 
42. See 21 
46. See 68D. 
47. Touchstone yolunteered to be one for eight years (6) 
49. See 40 
51, ‘ I am even —— in thanks ’” (4) 
62. See 6 
53. Split 100-0, not 50-50 (S) 
54. If this fish gets on it can cross the river (4) 
55. Hesitate to unlock a drug (3) 
56R. In case it’s half a crossbow (4) 
58. See 69 
60. See 28 
61R. Handful out of a bottle? (4) 
63 & 25R. Red-headed village (6) 
65R. Burmese gibbon once honoured at home (3) 
66. Ordinary obstruction (3) 
68 & 46. Once the thrower, now the thrown (4) 
69 & 58. Timber distribution (4) 


Solution of No. 1,620 


on washday? (5) 


F. Dale (Tunbridge Wells); 2nd prize: 


1st prize: 
1 OD 


'C. O. Butcher (London, E.4); 3rd prize: 
Godwin (Swansea) 


P¥¢, 


4152 
- POSTAL TUITION FOR 


BOE 


Soe taken (Ordinary ‘or Advanced) the — 

‘ : General Certificate of Education-can* 
serve as (1) evidence of a sound general 
education, (2) the first step to a degree, 


most professional {preliminary exams. — 
Wolsey Hall provides postal courses 
for G.C.E. exams. at reasonable fees, 
payable by instalments ¢ 
PROSPECTUS (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
‘Director of Studies, Dept--FE51,— - 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD | 


ARITHMESTICS 
The CUISENAIRE: rods have started a revolution in 
MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the 


number world with immense zest. The older child 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The able boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully develop his insight and 
2 capacity. 
~ NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 
10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds. Cannot cause 
confusion in school work. 
PARTICULARS and re-print from NEW SCIENTIST 
FREE ON REQUEST. Box complete with book 37 6 
Post free U.K. only. cash with order. | 
Gattegno-Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. 
11, CROWN STREET, READING : 


CHILDREN 
_IN 
HEAVEN 


“...every little child wherever 
born... is received when he 
dies by the Lord and educated 
. and afterwards 


in heaven . . 
as he is perfected in intelligence 
and wisdom he is introduced 
into heaven and becomes an 
angel.” 


Read | 
HEAVEN AND ITS 


WONDERS, AND HELL 
by Emanuel Swedenborg 


Translation newly revised (1958) 


Demy 8vo. 398 pp. 
Blue cloth, modern type-face. _ 
Price 7s. 6d. Post Is. 4d. 


Ask for fully annotated catalogue of all 


~ Swedenborg’s works published by 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
(Dept. D) 
20 Bloomsbury Way 
London, W.C.1 


According to the number ah choice af 
_ subjects and the level at which they are 


a 
and (3) the means of exemption from=_ i 
a. 


if desired. 


| Get ede : 
_ Stay Ahead 


“A Mayflower Postal GCE Corse puts 
you ahead, quickly, economically, That 
“means you are ahead all along the line 
eo: promotion, university entrance, 
professional diplomas. So easy too. In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings 
‘of: your own home you learn at your 
own speed; no tiresome lectures to 
attend, no travelling. You are taught 
expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 
is guaranteed, fees. are low and you 
can pay as you learn. 


Quiz Competition 
\ and 100 other prizes 


You can obtain full details of this simple Quiz 
Competition in the FREE ENTRY FORM available ~ 
to everyone. 


Moreover, you can have the Free ‘*Know-How | 
Guide to Writing Success’’. In it, you learn—like 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories. You can learn 
how to obtain editorial cheques ‘when you know 
how to make use of your daily life amd experiences. 


Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM to 
the easy, valuable Quiz Competition—and the 
inspiring Free (DN) ‘Know-How Guide’’ which 
| tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 

Free subscription to the ‘* Writer’’—the fwo Free 
writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; 
send NOW. 


B.A. schoolofSuccessfulWriting Ltd. 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. | 


Rand today for FREE prospectus. 


MAYF LOWER COLLEGE 
4, ‘DEPTS 17215 
Masons Avenue, epee 


piladart os ica ii anil ee 


-—ALGERIAN SORROW. 


Recently we pleaded for 2,075, 250 Algerian worm, 
old men and children who had suffered by vicious treatment 
within Algeria itself, locked in Regroupment Camps. 


We restrained our language with difficulty. We dared 
not publish the full facts as hope was strong that Peace ~ 
would soon come and these unfortunates, locked away in 
what was little better than prison Sesh, oe be free fo. 
return home. 


Approximately 175,000 children have died in Camps 


since 1958, 60% of inmates are children under 12 years of © 
age. In 1959 182 children per 1,000 died. 


Evil influences have now been removed. A great leader 
will restore sanity, but the need is urgent. 


Please don't delay. A few coppers may save a life. 
Please give generously. These poor persecuted people are 
as much your family as those within your walls. 


~ WITHOUT DEDUCTION, YOUR GIFT WILL BE FORWARDED 


Please send ey fgtherHon: Treasurer :— 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, P.C., M.P. 


WAR ON WANT 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST WORLD POVERTY 
9, MADELEY ROAD, EALING, W.5 


Please cross your postal order or cheque ‘' Algerian Appeal.” 


A cordial invitation is extended to you to attogel 


WORLD IN WANT EXHIBITION | 
The Crypt, St. Martin-in-the- Fields, Trafalgar Saintes: 
15 JUNE—16 SEPTEMBER ADMISSION FREE 


Weekdays—12 noon to 9 p.m. ' Sundays—12. 30 to 6 p.m. 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS 


~MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 


They provide a wide rena of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
‘PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to speak the words 
you require and MAKE YOURSELF _ 
READILY UNDERSTOOD 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 5/- each 


| Write to the publishers for ‘list E 
post free on request 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. - 
13-16 oe ST., LONDON, E.C.1 z 


HEAR 
BETTER 


MORE CONVENIENTLY 


—REPLACE YOUR 


HEARING AID 4 
WITH SECRETTE 


—the out Of. uehe behind 
the ear approach to hearing 
help. Fully effective. Full 
details from Amplivox Ltd., 
Ref. F.8, 


80 New Bond St., London, W.1. 


> 


. 


Fy, 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; hee oO 
_ Cambridge, Northern Univs., and all 


Bar (Pts. I & Il), and other exams. 
Private Study Courses given in Languages . 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educa 
Trust, with a staff of highly 
. Reasonable fees; instalments. 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., 
ternal London University Degrees: for Ci 
Service, Local 

_exams.; for professional exams. in Law Ac-— 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Parseonalll 

| Management for Dip. 

Export, etc. exams. 

(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 


MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESS 


request, 
which interested to the Secretary (D1 
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_ LONDON UNIV. "DEGRE 


8B .A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., 
Help can ‘be: given for M.A., and there are Goa rset 


payable by instalments. 


for the Post-Graduate Certificate in Educati 


~ and other Certificates, Bet: 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


a 
oth ther Boards 
3 


Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 


tional | 

f per Tutors. 
xtbook library, 

@ PROSPECTUS post free from Registrar, 


56 Burlington House, Cambrid 


@ SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION § 
im for UNIVERSITY, 


CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


etc. ex- 


Government, and commercial — 


in Marketing, Ins! 
Many intensely pra 


Write today for prospectus, s 
mentioning exam. or sulle 


DAUMIER 


Paintings and Drawings ney 
TATE GALLERY ; 
: Till July 30 ~ a 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10- 63" = 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 
ot Adm. 3/6 


- ARCHITECTURE ‘TODAY 
Arts Council Gallery 


4 St. James’s Square, SW 
a Till July 29 ; 
- Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tue., Thur. 10-8 
Adm. 1/6 


er 


ices 
in part 
raebane: 7 
Easy 
payments 
if required. 


